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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, malts 
INNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMOoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc AND Day Purits or Born Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. 
Drawing. for college. Winter term 
tay, = 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 


or patelogms address 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


gins 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences, 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GiRLs. 





The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
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ALY NTRY BOAR DING.—HIGH GROUND, 
old shade, always cool, modern conveniences, five 
minutes’ walk to Philadelphia trolley, fifteen to Reading 
or Pennsylvania R. R., and Friends’ meeting. MARY 
S. LANDES, Oak and High Sts., Norristown, Pa. 
NOTICE. THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Friends’ Boarding House Association will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house (Room No. 1), on Fourth- 
day, Fourth month 26, at 3 o’clock. An election for 
officers and fourteen directors will take place, together 
with such other business as may be presented. GEO. 
W. HANCOCK, Clerk. 





R SALE OR RENT.—ELEVEN-ROOMED, 

new cottage, near GeorGE SCHOOL, with all the 
modern conveniences, Trolley running by the door. 
Apply to G. B. GIRTON, Newtown, Pa. 


R RENT FOR THE SEASON.—A COSILY 

furnished, ten-room cottage, within three minutes’ 
walk of Orvilla Station, on the Bethlehem Branch of the 
he ma and Reading Railroad, a ten feet wide porch 
around the entire house. Apply to HENRY C. HAW- 
KINS, 1328 Arch Street. 


R LOW RENT, MAIN PART OF MODERN 
house ; all conveniences; furnished or unfurnished; 
ermanent. Rebecca J. Allen, 328 West Front St., 
fedia, Pa. 


R SALE.—AT LESS THAN HALF- PRICE, 

an unused set of The Century Dictionary,—ten 
volumes, bound in half morocco, in perfect condition. 
Address, Box 231, Lansdowne, Pa. 


TO RENT.—FOR SUMMER, FURNISHED 
house, 11 rooms, West Philadelphia, close to cars. 
Address G., Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St. 


KJANTED.—A SMALL FAMILY TO OCCUPY 
a well-furnished, ten-room house in exchange for 
board of two. Address 1830 Willington St., Philad’a. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG COLORED WOMAN, 
with little girl four years old, wants a place in the 
country, for cooking and general housework. Wages 
moderate. Has best reference both for work and char- 
acter. Address, for particulars, MRS. M. BALDER- 
STON, 211 Berkley St., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS M OTHER’S 
help, or to assist in the care of a house, by a wo- 
man of experience. Address No. 78, this Office. 


ROOK-KEEPER.—EX PERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue. 


3LOCUTION—Ex perienced lady teacher desires 
position in school. Best references. Address No. 
76, this Office. 


TAMMERING AND DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 
Experienced lady teacher desires pupils. Best 
references. Address No. 75, this Office. 


4/HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
“ Eee $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
ills, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
§t-50 a ~~: A FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 3; m.,and on Seventh-days from 9 
a. m. to § p. m. k letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September 21st, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 





Coilege 

or circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R, LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Worthy Friends of the roth 
Century. 
I 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Under the above title, Fr1rgNps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER will begin, Fifth month 6, the 
publication of a biographical sketch of 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, of Loudoun county, 
Virginia. 

It has been prepared with care by his 
daughter-in-law, Eliza F. Rawson (at the 
request of the INTELLIGENCER), and will 
be accompanied by recollections furnished 
by Jacob M. Troth and Howard White. 
Much new and interesting material will be 
presented. 

It will have a number of suitable illus- 
trations, all of them specially prepared to 
accompany the article. 

The paper will be completed in about 
eight to ten numbers of FRIENDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILAD ELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


THIS work presents the results of a careful collation of 

known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work isa 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W11L1aAM Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* The book is nearly ready. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 1g full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $3.sonet. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 


scarce. 
HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
g2t Arcu St., PHirapevpnta, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London . 


A Trip of 50 Days for $420. 
Through California, “including Yosemite Valley,’’ 
Oregon, Washington, and a tour of ten days through 
Alaska to Muir Glacier. This trip is first-class in all its 
appointments. Leaves June 22, via B.&O.R.R. For 
further information inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOL- 
SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders. The Boston 
Perfection Pie Rim, 


and other Household Novelties for sale b 
M. P. GIFFORD, 1936 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box eke 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 


i . } ises, 
chaser, Price is $750 Nf WILLIAMS, Media, Pa. 











PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


I. r annum. ! 
. San who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, ro cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line each 
insertion, two times. For longer insertion reduced rates, 
which will be furnished upon application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Oxpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
CIATION, LimiTeD. 
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Open all the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, includin, ~ 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam t, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam hey electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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There’s nothing in Ivory Soap but soap, good, pure 


streaky, no alkali to injure tl 


instead of a drudgery. 
price places it within reach 
imitations. 


,OGO00G00G0000 


vegetable oil soap. There’ 


s nothing to make the linens 
ie finest textures. The lather 


forms quickly and copiously, and wash-day is a pleasure 
Try it in the next wash. 


The 


of every one. Look out for 


Coprright. 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed.. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list.” Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN] 


8c5 MARKET Sr. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
-.« Frames, Etc, 





GEORGE B. COCK, Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
Law 
CoNnvVENTION t STENOGRAPHER. 
SCIENCE ) 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 
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‘Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XVI. 

Tue ¢rue fast ts to fast from sin and iniquity, from 
strife and debate, from violence and oppression, and to 
abstain from every appearance of evil. 

GrEoRGE Fox. 


From his sermon at Amsterdam, 1677, on a day ordered 
as a ‘‘ public fast."’ 


PRAYER. 
b 
It is not prayer, 
This clamor of our eager wants, 


That fills the air 
With wearying, selfish plaints. 


It is not faith 
To boldly count all gifts as ours— 
The pride that saith, 
‘* For me his wealth he ever showers.’ 


’ 


It is not praise 
To call to mind our happier lot, 
And boast bright days, 
God-favored, with all else forgot. 


Il. 


It is true prayer 

To seek the giver more than gift ; 
God's life to share 

And love—for this our cry to lift. 


It is true faith 
To simply trust his loving will, 
Whiche’er he saith— 
‘« Thy lot be glad"’ or ‘ ill.”’ 


It is true praise 
To bless alike the bright and dark ; 
To sing all days 
Alike with nightingale and lark. 
—James W. White, in Sunday School Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 
In reading the remarks of Elizabeth Coale in last 
week’s INTELLIGENCER concerning the cooperation of 
parents in the training of their children, | am re- 


minded of Charles and Priscilla Townsend, well- 
known Friends of Philadelphia. 

It was my happy privilege to be intimate in the 
family, through a lasting friendship with an invalid 
daughter. The mother, Priscilla Townsend, told me 
that early in their married life she and her husband 
had mutually agreed never to weaken the authority of 
the other over their children ; also never to bring into 
their home the infelicities of persons with whom they 
would not associate, but to remember and share with 
each other the most agreeable happenings of the 
day. Educated under these influences their children 
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became the dispensers of the highest, the most cheer- 
ful, and the best, which was occuring in their several 
spheres. The married brothers made it their pleasure 
to store up for their sister what would most interest 
her, and bring it as an offering with their evening 
visits. Thus the cherished invalid became the centre 
towards whom converged the best happenings of the 
family and the world. Her room became a shrine of 
beauty in nature and in art, and a store-house for the 
good deeds of men. From it went forth elevating 
influences to a wide circle of friends, each bound to 
the other by a common tie of love and admiration for 
her who had drawn them together, and many sought 
her presence for the strengthening and uplifting of 
their own lives. 

A friend once said to Edward Townsend, “I hear 
thee has an afflicted sister.” ‘‘ That is a mistake,” 
he promptly replied. ‘I was told she wasa great 
sufferer,’ continued the friend. ‘ Ah! now thee is 
reaching the point. She does suffer acutely, but she 
is not an afflicted person.” Edward Townsend’s 
knowledge of his sister was of one whose bodily 
sufferings are hidden under the wealth of her 
intellectual and spiritual nature. To him, as to others, 
she was a delightful companion,—a lofty ideal to 
reverence, as well as to love, a friend in whom to con- 
fide, a soul strong in its support of all good. 

The agreement the young parents made with each 
other would be good for any young people in their 
situation. They were right-minded to begin with, or 
they would not have felt the value of these deter- 
minations, but I have no doubt that the uniform 
practice of the rules mentioned, had much to do with 
the happiness of the whole family, and through the 
different members of it, influenced a wide circle. 

G. L. 


THE COMING DAY OF PEACE.' 
BY CHARLES G. AMES, BOSTON. 
A YEAR and a half ago, some of us were pleasing our- 
selves with the notion that in any movement for Uni- 
versal Peace the United States would march at the 
head of the procession. We knew that the policy of 
the republic was against keeping up any more than a 
nominal standing army; and against intervention in the 
affairs of other nations. We knew, also, that our 
Department of State had initiated correspondence with 
European governments and had found them inclined 
to consider favorably the proposal for treaties of arbi- 
tration. And when Mr. Olney’s treaty with Great 
Britain failed in the Senate only for lack of a two- 
thirds vote, the defeat affected us like a memory of 
Bunker Hill. But last August we were surprised to 
find our country superseded in the post of honor by 








the lead of a despotic government whose word can 
set in motion any day a million of soldiers. 

The rescript of the Czar opens upon us with these 
words : ‘“‘The maintenance of general peace and the pos- 
sible reduction of excessive armaments. . . . present 
themselves as ideals toward which the endeavors of all 
governments should be directed.’’ Iam persuaded 
that the events of the last twelve months, and the 
history we have had a part in making, do but give a 
solemn emphasis to the Czar’s appeal. 

What people on earth can have more weighty 
motives than we to desire and promote the pacifica- 
tion of the world? If the combinations of human 
rapacity and violence which have wrought such havoc 
through the sad past are to continue their rage un- 
checked through the long future, our own country is 
to be exposed to new and formidable dangers. Every 
year the oceans are growing narrower ; we are already 
nervous because our thousands of miles of coast are 
unfortified ; and every extension of territory, as well 
as every advance in the development of our internal 
resources, will offer an inviting point of attack and 
compel large provisions for defense. 

Are we to confirm and strengthen our free insti- 
tutions and to holda place of honor among the forces 
of civilization? Then we need to escape from the 
necessity of matching our army and navy against the 
ever-growing armaments of other nations. If we do 
not join them in following after the things that make 
for peace, how can we reasonably hope that the 
republic will not plunge at last into the abyss which 
has swallowed all the old empires which trusted to 
the sword only to perish by the sword ? 

To keep our own government simple, to hold back 
the tendencies to centralization and arbitrary power, 
and to spare the people from those burdens which, as 
the Czar truly says, are crushing Europe—all these 
things are involved in our cooperation with his plan. 

Last summer it came to the knowledge of the 
British government that Russia was to add a few ves- 
sels to her navy. Parliament immediately voted to 
build a larger number. At about the same time, the 
German statesman, von Bulow, was saying, “Our 
future is based on our right, and our right upon the 
sharpness of our sword.” Very fine and brave; and 
in the next breath comes a request for twenty or 
thirty more regiments ! 

Meanwhile, just across the Niemen, Russia was 
suspicious about Emperor William's visit to the Turk; 
and just across the Rhine, France was in a paroxysm 
and the republic was shaking to its base, because 
millions of people were more concerned for the 
“honor” of the army than for the honest adminis- 
tration of justice. At home we were being urged to 
fall into line with the exhausting Old World policy, 
and enter on a course of endless military and naval 
expansion. 

These incidents illustrate the whole business. The 
nations that think it necessary to be always on a war 
footing, to go armed for every possible emergency, 
must not only lie awake nights to watch each other; 
they must study how to be more than a match for any 
other power, or any probable combination of powers. 

Hence the hypocritical alliances by which one group 
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of nations is kept in hostile array against another 
group. Hypocritical, because not rooted in friend- 
ship. The alliances are broken off in a day at the 
dictate of selfishness. France is the ally of England 
long enough to fight out the Crimean war with 
Russia; France becomes the ally of Russia against 
England the moment a point can be scored against 
Germany. Austria is hardly driven out of Italy 
before Italy is wanted to help Austria and Germany 
keep the balance of power against Russia and France. 
Even an Anglo-Saxon alliance cannot last a day lon- 
ger than England and the United States can make 
common cause in dealing with questions of Asiatic 
trade, and neither of them dares carry a gun the less 
so long as all the world is in arms. The military 
system is the beast of Scripture, with its seven heads, 
ten horns, and great iron teeth. 

Small nations are obliged to assume enormous 
burdens in order to keep themselves from being hus- 
tled to death in the crowd. What a sorrowful spec- 
tacleis young united Italy, impoverished and tortured 
by the supposed necessity of creating a great army 
and navy and of embarking ina policy of colonial 
expansion in Africa and Asia! Why could she not 
learn wisdom from a neighbor’s folly? Since 1895 
Spain has spent $275,000,000 in trying to establish 
her sovereignity over the islands which hate her as a 
murderess. 

Shall we go on sowing dragon’s teeth forever? 
There is a more excellent way. We are to change 
the animus and objects of diplomacy by bringing aé/ 
the nations into an alliance. We are to consult to- 
gether, not merely how one combination can outwit 
or overpower another,—not merely how to shape our 
policies according to the promptings of suspicions, 
jealousies, old grudges, traditional hatreds, dynastic 
and territorial greeds; but to contrive how we may 
open the highway of prosperity to all mankind. 

It is largely a question of horizons. [low far can 
we see? Officialism, civil and military, is called to deal 
with the day’s doings ; it is short-sighted to all but 
nearby facts and present situations ; it is often blind 
to causes and consequences. So it demands strong 
armies to over-awe, strong garrisons to defend, strong 
and swift ships to clear the seas, not half realizing 
that every such demand on one side compels an equal 
or greater outlay on the other. Thus every military 
nation, under the plea of self-defense, becomes an 
oppressor of all mankind, perpetuating war by per- 
petually increasing the preparations for war. 

A few evenings ago I heard a naval chaplain 
describing the eagerness of our marines for the 
Santiago fight and their exultation at the sight of the 
enemy emerging from the harbor. The physician, he 
said, is glad of a call to try his skill; the lawyer wel- 
comes a case ; the preacher gives thanks for an oppor- 
tunity to speak tothe people. Just so, it is the soldier’s 
business to fight, and it is natural that his spirits should 
rise to the occasion. Yes, all this is natural, and we 
are human enough to understand it, and perhaps to 
sympathize with it. But it will occur to you that this 
passion for war, when it becomes a settled motive and 

gives rise to a permanent profession, is not one of the 
forces that make for peace, and is very likely to in- 
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crease the probabilities of conflict ; it is the spark that 
explodes the magazine, the kindling wood that lights 
the conflagration. Nations are like individuals; if 
they carry arms, they find occasion for using them. 
If they go unarmed, they settle their disputes by more 
judicial methods. 

' The difficulties in the way of general pacification 
are great, but, as has been well said, “ more difficulties 
are in the way of its proving a failure.” The forces 
at work for peace are many and mighty. The clearest 
voices heard just now throughout the civilized world 
are protests against war. Every cabinet of Europe 
is consulting how to keep the peace. Every leading 
statesman and journalist, even if he throws cold water 
on the Czar's proposals, admits the desirability of their 
success. Why should not the will make the way?. . . 

The growth of reason is slow. The animal still 
suppresses and imprisons the man; brute force still 
dominates the earth, and goes about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom it may devour, and generally find- 
ing a square meal. The conflict of right with might, 
of reason with violence, of justice with selfishness, 
still goes on. But the museum which holds the 
spear and club of the earlier savages may yet be the 
resting-place of those more destructive weapons and 
engines which are still the boast of our spurious civiliz- 
ation. That better day may tarry long; we must wait 
for it, and work for it. 

The movement for peace will gradually acquire 
momentum and carry all before it. There will be an 
uprising of the people. Sheldon Amos, an eminent 
jurist, predicts that some future morning when a gov- 
ernment declares war, it will be surprised and 
paralyzed into inaction by discovering that a change 
has come over public feeling—that the people refuse 
any longer to shoot or be shot. 

Back of politics and statesmanship and diplomacy 
is trade. Trade does not want war,—not even to 
create markets. When all the world is at peace all 
the world will be an open market. Back of trade is 
industry. Production does not want war. Nobody 
knows as well where the military shoe pinches as the 
workingmen. They are almost unanimous in their 
hatred of war. They know too well how the wealth is 
produced which is swallowed up in this maelstrom. 
They know that when rich men’s sons wear the 
shoulder-straps poor men’s sons must die in the 
trenches or rot in the camps. 

[ once asked our loved and honored General Arm- 
strong whether there was truth in the accounts given 
of the general degradation and dishonesty and sensual 
vice of the Southern negroes. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘no 
words could over-state the horrors of the situation.” 
“What hope, then,” I asked,—“ what hope of a better 
future? Your Hampton and Tuskegee schools reach 
a few hundreds ; yet ina few years the number of the 
colored people is increased by millions.” 

His answer was exultant. “ No matter how black 
the night ; when once the fainest ray gilds the eastern 

sky, we know the day is coming. The light will in- 


crease, the darkness will fall back ; the sun is sure to 
conquer,” 


And I am sure that if Whittier were still with us, 
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the call for a Conference of civilized nations to con- 
sider how to lessen the evils and abolish the customs 
of war would make him break once more into glad 
and grateful song : 

‘« The day is dawning in the East of which the prophets told, 


And brightens up the sky of Time, the Christian Age of 
Gold.’’ 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 18.—FourtH Monrtu 30. 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The Lord is my strength and song. 
And he is become my salvation. 








— Exodus, xiii., 2. 
Scripture Reading.—Exodus, xiv., 5-31. 

THERE were three ways open to the children of Israel 
for the journey out of Egypt. Perhaps no monuments 
of men are more enduring than the roads he marks 
out for himself. Generation after generation follows 
the same paths as its forefathers. Even unto this day 
the three ways out of Egypt remain. The first passed 
close by the Mediterranean Sea, crossed the Isthmus 
of Suez, and then followed the sea to the Philistine 
cities of the coast. This was the Way of the Land of 
the Philistines, and the shortest path to Canaan. The 
second was the Way of the Wall, which crossed the 
isthmus inland, and passed up from the southward 
into the midst of Palestine, thus avoiding the Philis- 
tine country. The third passed close by the upper 
end of the Red Sea, and crossing the Peninsula of 
Sinai, turned southward into Arabia. 

It will be remembered that a wall was begun by 
Seti I. and finished by Rameses II., extending across 
the isthmus from sea to sea. This wall was garrisoned 
by Egyptian troops. The country on either side was 
a wilderness. No cities were allowed; the land was 
uncultivated. This was a further protection, since an 
enemy, even if he passed the wall, would find difficulty 
in getting supplies until he had penetrated far into 
Egypt. The garrison of the wall was probably sup- 
plied from the store cities, Pithom and Rameses, 
mentioned in the second lesson (Exodus, i., 11). 

The Hebrews seem to have set out from Goshen 
for the way of Philistia. We read that after they had 
begun their journey (Exodus, xiii., 17) ‘‘ God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near ; for God said, Lest peradven- 
ture the people repent when they see war, and so re- 
turn to Egypt.”’ In this we see a suggestion that 
the calamities which had fallen upon Pharaoh were 
hardly so crushing as represented by the annalist. 
The leaders of the Hebrews evidently expected pur- 
suit and resistance in their exodus from Egypt. It is 
hardly to be supposed if Pharaoh had been convinced 
that the Hebrew leader had life and death in his con- 
trol, that he would have ventured to further oppose 
the movements of the Israelites (Exodus, xii., 33). 
Moreover, we see that the leaders did not fully trust 
the people. Broken by generations of slavery, they 
could not be depended on to fight courageously even 
for liberty. It seemed best, therefore, to turn aside 
into the wilderness of the Wall, and to move south- 
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ward toward the Red Sea. This had the additional 
advantage of misleading the Egyptians, who did not 
know at once where to look for them in that unin- 
habited country. The position of their encampment 
near the Red Sea is very definitely located by the 
Bible narrative (Exodus, xiv., 2). 

The event next to follow is worthy of minute 
study, for it left its impress on Israel for all after 
generations. It is not too much to say that the awful 
pressure of immediate danger and the sudden un- 
looked-for rescue welded the rabble of Egyptian 
slaves into a nation. We must first acquaint our- 
selves with the facts concerning the Red Sea. The 
northwestern arm of the sea, near which the Israelites 
were encamped, is a very shallow bay. The Suez 
Canal avoids this northern end by a detour, and 
enters the sea several miles south of it, where deep 
water can be secured. Only the smallest boats can 
navigate the northern portion. When the wind blows 
from certain directions it often happens that the water 
is driven back so that the sea may be crossed for 
many miles on foot, and there are a few recorded 
cases in this present century when the whole area 
was practically bare. The Bible makes no suggestion 
of the use of other than natural means in the rescue 
of the Hebrews. ‘“ The Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all night, and made the 
sea dry land.” 

The events in orderly sequence are given as 
follows: While the Hebrews were encamped by the 
sea, the Egyptian army appeared in pursuit. It was 
impossible for them to flee around the end ofthe sea, 
for the Egyptian wall, with its garrison of soldiers, 
was across that path. To the south was the waste 
African desert. The Hebrews “saw war,” and were 
afraid. All wasconfusion. The fugitives reproached 
Moses, saying, in bitter irony, ‘‘ Because there were 
no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness ?”’ And again, displaying their lost 
manhood, ‘“‘It had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians than that we should die in this wilderness.” 
It was at this crisis that the strong east wind bore 
back the waters, and the Hebrews, seizing upon the 
only way of escape, passed over with their flocks and 
herds. The Egyptians pursued, but their heavy 
chariots were retarded by the sand, so that they 
‘“‘ drave heavily’’ (Exodus, xiv., 25), and the waters 
returning overwhelmed them. 

As indicated above, this sudden and unexpected 
deliverance impressed itself so deeply on the minds 
of the Hebrews that it was never forgotten. The 
prophets refer to it constantly ; it is sung in the Psalms 
and is preached by the Christian apostles. It is the 
crowning example of Jehovah’s care for his people. 
He is able in every crisis of his people to open a way 
where no way appears. Let them not fear though 
danger threatens them on all sides. It is not neces- 
sary for them to know the way of their deliverance. 
In some unexpected way the Lord will finda safe 
path, and their enemies shall be destroyed. Their 


feelings of exultation and awe found voice in the 
grand song of Moses (Exodus, 15), in which the 
strength and sufficiency of Israel’s God are exalted. 
‘The Lord is my strength and my salvation. 











Who is like to thee among the gods? The 


Lord shall reign for ever and ever.” 





[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ } 
No. 18.—FourtH Monru 30. 
THE COMFORTER PROMISED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter.—John, xiv., 16. 
Read the Scripture, John, xiv., 15-27. 
REVISED VERSION. 
Tus lesson follows directly on from the last one, in 
the fourteenth chapter of John, it being part of the 
extended parting discourse of Jesus to his disciples, 
in the upper room at Jerusalem, after the Passover 
supper, the washing of feet, and the departure of 
Judas. It was the evening before the Crucifixion. 
The whole of the lesson is impressive and impor 


tant. The first verse is succinct and striking: “ If ye 
love me, ye will keep my commandments.”’ This is 


a companion to many declarations of like character. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Where the 
commandments of the Master are ignored and disre- 
garded, it is obvious that there is no real love for him. 
The pretense of it there may be, the ceremony of it 
there may be, but the reality cannot be. For the 
religion of Christ is a reality, a life, a practical dem- 
onstration. 

Other passages in the same lesson are to the same 
effect: “ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.” And again: “If a 
man love me he will keep my word. he that 
loveth me not keepeth not my words.” The thought 
is over and over the same, the injunction is made 
emphatic. 

‘«To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 


And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


‘« The heart must ring thy Christmas bells, 
Thy inward altars raise ; 
Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise."’ (Wittier.) 

The Comforter, whom or which Jesus promised 
would come to his sorrowing disciples, was, and is, 
as the account explicitly says, (v. 26) the Holy Spirit. 
It would, he said, be sent by the Father. It would 
be a spiritual comforter. It would be to them in- 
wardly as he had been outwardly—the Christ. Its 
visitation would remind them of him. All this is 
consistent with the faith and the convincement which 
we have of that manifestation of the Divine Being. 
Jesus names it here (v.17) the Spirit of Truth, and 
the name is excellent. For Truth is essentially 
divine, as Love is, and the spirit which exemplifies 
Truth in the highest degree and most perfect measure 
is that which has entered into our hearts when we are 
divinely filled. 

We are not to suppose, from the language of the 
text, that God's Spirit only visited his children after 
the departure of Jesus in the flesh. That he would 
“send” this Comforter, as God had sent him, may 
seem to be implied. But we know that from the 
earliest time God was spiritually known. We know 
that thus he manifested himself in every age. 
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‘‘All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


‘«Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’ st, 
Wide as our needs thy favors fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the hearts of all.’’ 
( Whittier.) 


The world, he said, cannot receive the Spirit of 
Truth, the Comforter, (Greek, Paraclete, meaning 
Advocate, Helper). The meaning here lies in the 
word world. It is not mankind, not the mass of 
children of men, but the irreligious, sensual, proud, 
pagan condition, in which the divine nature is denied 
and defied. It is this world, and it always has been 
this, which has warred against the spread of the 
diviner condition. Cruelty has thrust out kindness, 
and selfishness has repelled love. Such a world truly 
cannot know or receive the Spirit of Truth, for it is 
an antagonistic principle; it is that which we have 
called Satan, and have given a personality. The 
world, the flesh, the devil, are one. Every evil oppo- 
site of the good is part of this aggregation which 
cannot know, cannot receive, cannot enjoy, the divine. 
Necessarily, it must be perishable; in time it must 
give way to the good. For the good is that which 
God directs, the evil is that which resists good. 

The present lesson proceeds only to the 27th 
verse, in which are the beautiful and comforting ex- 
pressions of benediction: “ My peace I give unto 
you let not your hearts be troubled,” but the 
chapter should be read through to the end, and care- 
fully studied, as the next lesson is taken from the 
next chapter. “I go unto the Father,” Jesus said, 
and then he added, “If ye loved me, ye would have 
rejoiced, for the Father is greater than I.” 
He, appearing in the outward, a messenger sent of 
God, a manifestation of the Divine, a spiritual man, 
returned now to him who is the Father, who alone 
endues and endows. The last two verses of the 
chapter are partly obscure, but the final clause em- 
phasises the same thought: “. the world may 
know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave 
me commandment, even so I do.” 


THE DOUKHOBORS AS CHRISTIANS. 
Toronto, Canada, Globe, Third month 26. 
To the Editor of the G/ode: I see in the newspapers 
that some good Christians are thinking seriously of 
sending missionaries to the newly arrived Doukhobors 
in Manitoba—a proposition which may well give rise 
to some meditation. These Russian colonists are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they are literally carrying 
out the teachings of Jesus, having refused in the face 
of severe persecution to defend themselves, to serve 
in the army and take the lives of their fellow-men. 
In their lives they rank easily as the chief of living 
Christians, or, perhaps, it might be more correct to 
say, as the only living Christians. Now, what will 
these missionaries teach these disciples of Christ ? 
They all interpret the Sermon on the Mount in the 
Pickwickian sense. They recite like parrots that we 
are to turn the other cheek, but they neither practice 











it nor teach it. They say ‘“‘ Love your enemies,” and 
approve of showing that love with bombshells. They 
assert that a man’s life consists not in the abundance 
of things which he possesses, but they have not a 
word of protest to utter in the midst of a civilization 
founded upon the very antithesis of this doctrine. 
They cannot plead ignorance of the emphasis which 
Jesus placed upon his words, for he said at the close 
of the Sermon on the Mount that “ every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not 
shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand,’’ while whoever “ doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock.’’ Is it not rather absurd for Christians 
who have built in the sand to worry about the salva- 
tion of men who have built on the rock ? 

Perhaps it is to the immigrant’s form of worship 
that the missionaries are to address themselves, but 
here again they are at fault, for Christ says explicitly 
that ‘“ not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in Heaven,” and 
he asks significantly, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say ?”’ Certainly on 
the basis of these teachings the Doukhobors have 
little to learn from any known church. 

But is it the dogmatic and theological science of 
these peasants which is askew? Are they unsound 
as to the constitution of the Trinity, or the meaning 
of the long words in which the fathers have fossilized 
their guesses at the unknown? Here once more we 
must give the preference to the Doukhobors. Christ 
has given only one method of ascertaining the truth : 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of 
myself.”’ This the Doukhobors have done, and ac- 
cording to the text they are almost the only accred- 
ited teachers of theology now in existence. 

If there are to be any missionaries, let these 
Russian Christians send them forth. Surely we have 
need enough of them. Let them go to the Soudan, 
where the Church of Christ is preaching the forgive- 
ness of enemies and sanctioning the avenging of 
Gordon—to Manila, where she is blessing the slaugh- 
ter of brave patriots and telling men to turn the other 
cheek—to every city, town, and hamlet of Christen- 
dom, where she is crying Lord, Lord, and taking pre- 
cious care not to do a thing that He said. And 
finally, let us hope that the misguided men with beams 
in their eyes who attempt to convert the Doukhobors 
may have no success. 

‘‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, for ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte, and when he is made, ye make him twofold more 
the child of hell than yourselves.” 

Ernest H. Crossy, 
19 Liberty street, New York, March 22. 


More or A Hero.—A man who will sacrifice his 
wit to save the feeling of another is more of a hero 
than the man who risks his life to save a friend from 


fire or drowning before a crowd of spectators.— Walter 
Blackburne Harte. 
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“RACE” MANNERS. 
In the poem by Rudyard Kipling, recently commented 
on in this column, the idea is that all sorts of other- 
complexioned peoples are inferior to the ‘ white,” 
and it speaks of them in one verse as “ silent’’ and 
also “sullen.’”” We are exhorted to take up the 
burden of oversetting them, and then setting them 
up again—those who survive the process—partly 
because of their color, and partly because they are 
silent and sullen. Now it would be a sad thing for 
this ardent appeal to us if there should prove to be a 
vital defect in the theory itself, a sort of worm i’ the 
bud, as it were. If the manners of the sun-burnt 
brethren are not so bad, what becomes of the poem ? 
C. F. Lummis, whose book on Mexico we recently 
reviewed, takes the view that our “race” is not so 
well-mannered as some others. This is a startling 
suggestion, we admit, but here we have Lummis’s 
prose against Kipling’s rhyme, and though the latter 
thinks we “dare not stoop to less’ (though we fear 
it underestimates the stooping capacity of the ‘‘ white” 
man) than the immediate reconstruction and trans- 
formation of all races whose complexion does not 
reach the standard, still it is not clear that we are 
really called to “stoop” to that. It may be that we 
are not so superior as we have thought. Instances 
of over-estimate of self have occurred, we all know. 
What Lummis says is that in manners our “‘ race”’ 
does not do so well as people to the southward, whose 
average complexion is darker. He is, in fact, ex- 
tremely emphatic on this point. We cannot copy 
his views in full, but he finds, he says, ‘‘the Spanish 
American not only of incomparably more tact, but 
of fully as deep sincerity’ as the English American. 
“Perhaps the most striking quality of this courtesy 
is its democracy. ~The Saxon, even in a republic, is 
polite to his friends and superiors, if he can be polite 
at all. 
servants, the beggars at the curb, the foreigner with 


In more than a dozen years of intimacy 


The Iberian is polite to every one—to his 


nose aloft. 
with his lands, I have never found a flaw in his man- 
ners. 
Spanish American, nor even by any Indian of Spanish 


No door was ever shut to me by any 


speech, in the wildest and poorest corner between 
Colorado and Chile. I have been gently forced to 
sleep on the one bed of a hovel, while for me the 
aged hosts slept on the dirt floor; I have come in the 
“tatters of a long mountaineering to a princely ha- 


cienda and found a prince’s welcome, not as Anybody, 
but as a inan.”’ 

Supposing this to be true—and we have no reason 
for questioning either C. F. Lummis’s large oppor- 
tunity for observation, or the sincerity with which 
he gives his testimony,—what are we to conclude? 
Is it a part of the white man’s burden to change all 
this,—and by force ? 


HERE are a few points of instruction and suggestion in re- 
lation to sending ‘‘ copy’’ to newspapers : 

1. Write plainly. A ‘‘fancy’’ hand is an abomination to 
editors and printers. Type-writing is best, of course, but a 
simple, plain, ‘‘round’’ hand, without flourishes, is very 
nearly as good. 

2. Write on one side of the paper, only. 
margin at top (for a heading) and at the edges. Do not write 
too closely ; leave room between the lines for interlineation, 
if the editor should think it best to insert any. 

3. Use figures for dates. The custom of writing dates out 
fully in words may be required in polite correspondence, or 
society formalities, but itis not used in printing, and is not 
likely to be. 

4. In proper names, spell them correctly, and write them 
so plainly that a mistake cannot reasonably be made. Recol- 
lect that the printer is not familiar with these names, as you 
are, and cannot depend on guessing. If you make u for n, 
he does not know but that you want it that way. 

5. Do not roll your manuscript, fold it. Use moderately 
thin, rather than thick, paper. If it is bulky, do not fold it 
up tight, in order to get it into a small envelope, but use a 
larger one, so there may be less folding. 


Leave some 








Ir is a very effective note of Peace which Dr. Ames of 
Boston, formerly for many years well-known and much 
esteemed in Philadelphia, sounds in the address which we 
printelsewhere. He brings out clearly and graphically many 
points of the overwhelmingly strong case. 


A FRIEND in Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., has sent us 
copies of the address to the Czar, signed by 257 personsin that 
quarterly meeting. ‘‘ We might have had many more signa- 
tures,’’ she adds, ‘‘ but thought the papers ought soon to be- 
sent.”’ 


BIRTHS. 
JANNEY.—In Philadelphia, Third month 5, 1899, to 


John and Florence Janney, a daughter, who has been named 
Beulah Moore. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAKER—MAULE.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, Third month 2, 1899, by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas 
C. Baker, of Homeville, Pa., son of George and Mary J. 
Baker of Homeville Meeting, Pa., and Eva V. Maule, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin and the late Elizabeth J. Maule of London- 
derry, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At his home in Zanesfield, Ohio, Second 
month 27, 1899, Jehu Brown, aged 99 years, 7 months, 5 
days ; a life-long member of the Society of Friends. 

He was born in Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 25, 
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1799, and was a descendant of James Brown, who came to 
this country about the year 1699 and settled in Pennsylvania. 
His parents were Elihu and Margaret Brown. They removed 
with their family of nine children to Harford county, Mary- 
land, in 1806. In 1834 he came to Logan county, Ohio, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. 

He was married Fourth month 19, 1837, to Susanna 
Michener, in the Friends’ meeting near Zanesfield. She was 
the daughter of Benjamin and Abigail Michener, and died 
Sixth month 21, 1888. 5. J. F. 


CALEY.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 13, 1899, Sabina 
S., wife of William R. Caley, in her 57th year. 
Interment at Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa. 


CLARK.—At the home of her son-in-law, George Coates, 
Londonderry, Chester county, Pa., Third month 28, 1899, 
Lydia B. Clark, widow of the late Joseph Clark, in her 77th 
year. 

CONROW.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 9, 
1899, Minnie B., wife of Dr. A. E. Conrow, aged 34 years. 

Interment at Westfield Friends’ ground. 

COOPER.—After an illness of less than two weeks, 
Daniel Kent Cooper, of Upper Oxford township, Chester 
county, Pa., died early Third-day morning, Third month 28. 

His illness was caused by a carbuncle, which developed 
blood-poisoning, and eventually caused his death. He was 
in the 28th year of his age, unmarried, and lived with his 
parents, Hiram K. and Ruthanna K. Cooper, and his brother 
Wilfred P., at the home of his birth near Pennsgrove, of 
which meeting he was a member. 

Conscientious in the performance of duty, free from bad 
habits, pure in life, a staunch friend, and a helpful neighbor, 
he was much loved by his many friends, and much respected 
by a wide circle of acquaintances. Straightforward and en- 
ergetic, he was honest to his conviction of right, and always 
supported the policy of the Prohibition party. The funeral, 
which took place Sixth-day, Third month 31, was very large, 
one hundred and fifteen vehicles being counted at the house 
where the services were held at 1 o'clock. B. 

COW PERTH WAITE.—Suddenly, on Fifth-day morning, 
Third month 30, 1899, at his residence in Medford, N. J., 
Thomas B. Cowperthwaite, in the 75th year of his age. 

Though not a member of the Society of Friends, he regu- 


larly attended their meetings on First-days, when health per- 


mitted. He was much respected by all who knew him. 

He was a brother of Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite, a recorded 
minister of Medford Monthly Meeting. He leaves a wife, but 
no children survive him. . 


DUELL.—At Wenonah, N. J., Fourth month 14, 1899, 
Mary G., widow of Charles Duell, aged 64 years. 
Interment at Mullica Hill Friends’ ground. 


HOAG.—At his home in town of New Baltimore, Greene 
county, N. Y., on First-day, Fourth month 2, 1899, William 
Hoag, in his gist year. 

MEREDITH.—At his late residence, in Upper Uwchlan, 
Chester county, Pa., Fourth month 6, 1899, Peter Meredith, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

[A local newsparer notice says : He was a man highly re- 
spected in the community, an honest, conscientious citizen, 
and a member of the Society of Friends. During his lifetime 
he had raised several boys, and, while he never gave them 
much cash in their own hands, he usually placed snug sums 
at interest for them annually, so that when they grew to man- 
hood they set out for themselves with little fortuues. He was 
a life-long resident of Uwchlan township, and a farmer by oc- 
cupation. He was unmarried. He was the son of John and 
Elizabeth Meredith, and was one of a family of three children. 
His sister Lydia died some years ago, and another sister, 
Mary Ann, who is advanced in years, survives him. ] 


ALL changes, but Life ceases not 
With the suspended breath ; 
There is no bourn to Being, and 
No permanence in Death ; 
Time flows to an eternal sea, 
Space widens to Infinity ! 
— Florence Earle Coates. 





ELLIGENCER 


DOUKHOBOR NOTES. 


WE have, at this writing, no further word from the Doukho- 
bors in Canada, additional to that contained in the letter of 
Prince Hilkoff to Joseph S. Elkinton, printed last week. 

In the last issue of the /riend, (Philadelphia), J. S. E. 
states that a second letter has been received from Prince 
Hilkoff, dated Fourth month 2, ‘‘setting forth the need of 
horses, oxen, plows, wagons, and general farm implements 
and seeds ; in this last letter he states that the immigrants are 
in need of animals for ploughing, and harness for horses, and 
cows for milk for the children. The next greatest need is for 
ploughs, for the party which first arrived and for those who 
are expected from Cyprus, with harness, wagons, and other 
implements.”’ 

A letter from James A. Smart, Canadian Deputy Minister 
of the Interior, dated at Ottawa, the sixth instant, is also 
noted in the Friend. It stated that something like 2,500 of 
the immigrants were already set out on their land, buildings 
having been erected for between five and six thousand, and 
it was expected that in a week or two the two ship loads 
would be in the colonies set apart for them. 

It has been definitely decided that the colonists in Cyprus 
shall be removed this spring to Canada. The climate in 
Cyprus does not suit them, (though their health is much 
better than it was), and they are naturally very anxious to be 
reunited with their friends in the Canadian settlements. (We 
print elsewhere an extract from a recent letter describing the 
Cyprus settlers.) 

The Cyprus party, it is stated, are almost entirely without 
means, and will need much help. The Canadian Interior 
Department would have to do what it can for them until they 
are in a position to help themselves. 

The Friends of Fourth and Arch Streets Yearly Meeting 
have sent forward to Canada, $2,000 of the fund raised, from 
Friends and others, for Doukhobor aid, ‘‘ to be appropriated 
for most pressing needs, under the oversight of Prince Hilkoff 
and representatives of the Doukhobors.”’ 

The balance remaining in the INTELLIGENCER fund is 
$183. As the amount is small, we have not applied it to any 
purpose, thinking it better to wait on an occasion of extreme 
need. It may be, perhaps, best to keep it to aid the Cyprus 
party. 
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THE PHILIPPINE POLICY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

SINCE one of your correspondents has somewhat un- 
favorably referred to the sentiments expressed by 
nearly all of the contributors to the INTELLIGENCER 
regarding the expansion question, I will ask space to 
say a little more. Is it not one of the cardinal 
principles of the Society of Friends that they bear 
testimony against war? If so, upon what basis can 
any member of the Society sustain the war of con- 
quest in the Philippines? 

Notwithstanding a desire or inclination of all 
citizens of the United States to look with favor upon 
the acts of their own government, especially in time of 
war, the sober second thought is rapidly taking the 
place of the dazzling enthusiasm that characterized 
the fall of Manila and Santiago, and our policy in the 
Philippines is beimg condemned by our better judg- 
ment, and the conservative, stand-by element of the 
country. 

As evidence that this isa war of conquest, we 
have the pronunciamento of about the 4th instant, of 
the commissioners to the Philippines, defining the 
position and purpose of the United States govern- 
ment toward the people, and asking a conference with 
their “‘ representative men’’—but probably not with 
Aguinaldo and the authorized heads of their organ- 
ized government—for an exchange of views and 
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opinions. The Commissioners say : ‘‘American supre- 
macy must be enforced,”’ which means, of course, that 
the ‘‘ views and opinions ”’ will all be on the side of 
the commissioners. So we are now permitted to 
know where the President stands, notwithstanding his 
utterances at Boston, declaring, in effect, that he was 
waiting the sentiments of the American people. The 
proclamation may be said to promise everything that 


a subjugated people could wish for,—except their | 


liberty. That is, if the Filipinos can find excuse for 
faith in a government whom they had looked to as 


. ‘ “ | 
friends and extoled as liberators, but whose policy | 


seems to be acquisition of territory by conquest, for 


the purpose of exploitation by capitalists, and design- | 
Just possibly, the people of those 


ing politicians. 
islands would be temporarily better off under the 
guiding wing of the United States. But this is not 
the question to be considered. 

The American people should ask themselves 
whether the policy we are pursuing is based upon the 


fundamental principle upon which the liberty-loving | 


people of America established the government of the 
United States, in refusing the Filipinos the same 
rightful aspiration and privilege of governing them- 
selves, and compelling them to accept whatever we 
may dictate. 
a government that some of their “ business ’’ people 
could prosper under, for they would still be deprived of 


the right, which we hold so dear, to govern themselves. 


Those people fought Spain for years, and are now 
at war with the United States, and for what ? for 
liberty. Ithas been well suggested that we are now 
standing in the same position that Lafayette would 
have assumed had he, after his helpful hand in our 
war against Great Britain, transported the French 


army to America to subjugate us, and acquire our | 


territory, at the behest of the French King. 

Even should the eople of the Philippines quietly 
or protestingly submit, or our troops and fleet be 
withdrawn at the overwhelming demand 
American people, I fear it is too late to wipe out the 
stain that we have put upon ourselves in the estima- 
tion of the civilized world. 

When Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
ships, he should have withdrawn his fleet, reserving 
perhaps a coaling station at Manila bay, and at the 


same time recognizing the independence of the Philip- | 


pine republic. 
Lincoln, Neb., Fourth month 8. 


Wm. H. Vore. 


ANOTHER “ PLEA FOR THE OPPRESSED.” 


Editors FRIgNDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


A LARGE amount of matter has been printed in the 
INTELLIGENCER about the Philippines, which I think 


tends to bewilder instead of enlighten. War between 
two so-called Christian nations is an anachronism, a 
foul blot on the Christianity and the civilization of 
the age, but while mankind remains as it is, while so 
many men and women come into the world, with 
defective mental and moral development, circum- 
stances will rise in which a resort to force seems to 
be necessary. (1) I will not discuss this proposition 
unless it shall be controverted. 





of the | 








A correspondent of the INTELLIGENCER makes a 
serious condemnation against our government for 
sending its army ‘“‘against a simple people in their 


_ own land, bombarding their towns and cities, destroy- 


ing their houses, killing men, women, and children, 
and driving the survivors into the wilderness for aught 
we know to perish of hunger.”” He asks, “ would 
Jesus go in that way, or would he go as did William 
Penn, with a message of love, and win their respect ?”’ 
How did Jesus treat the drovers and brokers who had 
invaded the temple? He did not meet them with a 
message of love. He seemed to think that a case 
that needed other treatment, and he “‘ made a scourge 
of cords and cast, (or as the Old Version has it, drove), 
all out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen, 


and he poured out the changers’ money and over- 


threw their tables,’’ and said, ‘‘make not my father’s 
house a house of merchandise’’ ; or, as Matthew re- 
ports him, ‘‘ ye have made it a den of thieves.’’ (2) 

In the INTELLIGENCER of Second month 25, the 
editor asks, ‘‘inspired by the most poignant shame 
and sorrow for the slaughter of thousands of the 
Philippine people, is it possible that the American 
nation wish to further stain the pages of their own 


| history ?”’ 
It matters not that we might give them | 


We all deplore the slaughter of our fellow-men 
anywhere, at any time, and under any circumstances, 
but in such cases we are not justified in assuming the 
facts to be as they are not. In all the criticisms of 


| the government it is assumed that “those people in- 
| habit their own country. 


Their country is not ours. 
Spain held it by force.” So we hold a large part of 
our country ‘“‘ by force.” We conquered it from the 
Indians and from Mexico. (3) 

The government of Spain was the only authorized, 
the only recognized government the Philippine islands 
had during the last four hundred years, and now the 
islands belong to the United States, according to the 
recognized law of nations, both by conquest, (4) by 
treaty, and by purchase; (5) and the only organized 
government therein is that of the United States; (6) 
and to speak of it as ‘their country” is to assume 


| the facts to be not as they are, but as we wish them 
to be. (7) 


It is assumed that they are fighting “for no 
cause but the love of liberty.”” So said Jefferson 
Davis and General Lee. They were fighting for 
‘“‘ self-government,” for liberty to govern themselves, 
but they were rebels against the only recognized 
government in the land; and Aguinaldo is a traitor 
and fighting against the only government existing in 
the islands. (8) 

When Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet Aguinaldo appeared at Hong Kong and pro- 
fessed friendship for the Americans. He soon made 
his appearance at Manila, was invited there perhaps, 
and offered his services. But it soon became evident 
that he was planning opposition to our forces; and 
not as an act of war, but stealthily and feloniously he 
set fire to and burned nearly half of the city of Manila, 
burning the houses of his friends as well as the 
Spaniards ; and when force was sent to Iloilo to drive 


off the Spanish army, and thus relieve the islands of 





the last of Spanish barbarism, it was found that it | 


had surrendered to Aguinaldo, and he was in posses- 
sion of the town and refused to let the American 
forces land; and he has been trying ever since to 
drive them from the islands by a system of warfare 


more barbarous than the American Indians were ever | 


known to practice. They were never known to use 
a flag of truce to decoy an enemy within two hundred 
yards, and then draw rifles from behirtid their backs 
and fire on them; and still worse, when a friend, an 
officer in his own army advised him to cease his hope- 
less war against the Americans, he ordered him be- 
headed, and the order was promptly executed, and 
was followed by an order that he would behead any 
man who should repeat such advice. He has burned 
all the towns and villages of his own people through 
which he passed in his retreat before our troops. 

Now we have emotional appeals against our gov- 
ernment and in favor “of the poor Philippines hope- 
lessly pleading and struggling for their freedom.”’ 
To whom and by whom have they appealed? They 
have never asked, nor allowed any one to tell them 
what was intended or proposed to be done for them. 
(9) We have no evidence that Aguinaldo represents 
any but his own army, which is made up almost en- 
tirely of one tribe, the Tagals. (10) 

We are appealed to to not violate the “‘ principle 


in this case,—a charge which has no foundation in 
fact, but there is not space to discuss it here. 

The President said in his speech in Boston, 
“Until Congress shall direct otherwise, it will be the 
duty of the Executive to possess and hold the Philip- 
pines, giving to the people thereof peace and order 


and beneficial government, affording them every oppor- | 


tunity to prosecute their lawful pursuits, encouraging 
them in thrift and industry, making them feel and 
know that we are their friends, not their enemies ; 
that their good is our aim, that their welfare is our 
welfare,” but a reign of terror is not the kind of rule 
under which right action and deliberate judgment are 
possible. It is not a good time for the liberator to 
submit important questions concerning liberty and 
government while they are engaged in shooting down 
their rescuers.” 


What more can he do? He has no power nor right | 


to say what shall be done with the islands. 
Congress alone can say. (11) 
The inhabitants of Negros, one of the largest 


That 


islands, drove off Aguinaldo forever, hoisted the | 


American flag, and asked American protection, and | and had been previously in those of General Otis. 
there is no evidence that Aguinaldo represents any | 


We have destroyed the only gov- | them no encouragement to expect independence. 


but his own army. 
ernment they have had during about four centuries, 


and we cannot relieve ourselves of the duty of secur- | 
ing for them a better one, and to turn them over to a | 
barbarian like Aguinaldo, would be a crime against | 


the civilization of the age. 

“If we drove out a medizval tyranny only to 
make room for savage anarchy, we had better not 
have begun the task at all.’’ (12) 


Columbus, Ohio. Joun J. JANNEY. 
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| sends it. 





| name is misapplied. 
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Comment by Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Our friend's letter is long, but we print it as he 
(In a private note he asks its insertion ‘‘in 
the interest of truth and justice.’’) 

We are obliged, in connection with it, to do two 
things. First, we ask that other correspondents do 
not take up the points in it for controversy, or we fear 
we shall be overwhelmed, and we think besides such 
controversy unnecessary and probably unprofitable. 
Second, we have at several points, numbered, in 
parentheses, some of the statements which, in our 
judgment, are unsound, and we add, here, our com- 
ment upon them; this, we hope, will relieve the 


minds of others, and make any further discussion 
unnecessary. 


1. If this (beginning with the word “‘ but’’) means 
a resort to war, especially aggressive war, it has 


| always been denied by Friends. 


2. To attempt to justify war, by the recorded 
action of Jesus in the Temple, is a straining of the 
text, and the attempt should not be made. 

3. If our own title, derived from conquest, (of 
Indians and Mexicans) is clouded, as J. J. J. intimates, 
it is evident that will not make a conquest title in 


the Philippines a good one. Two wrongs never made 


| a right. 
upon which our government was founded, the consent | 


of the governed,”’ which we are charged with doing 


4. The islands evidently do not belong to the 
United States, ‘‘ by conquest,’ for we have not yet 


| conquered them. 


5. Nor do they “by treaty,” or ‘by purchase” 
morally, for Spain, with whom we deak, had not a 
good title. 

6. The government of the United States is not 
“the only organized government therein’’; on the 
contrary the Filipino government was, and still is, 


| existent and effective. 


7. The facts are well known, and speak for them- 
selves. 

8. Aguinaldo is not a “traitor’’ to the United 
States. He claimed independence, before the war of 
the United States with Spain, and still claims it. The 
(The further extended statement 
concerning Aguinaldo is entirely one-sided—what 
the lawyers call ex parte: it is the opinion of many, 
among whom is Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, that 
Aguinaldo is a patriotic man, and deserves to be 


classed at least with Bolivar and Juarez.) 


9g. The Filipinos Aave learned, several times, the 
plan of the United States. It was explicitly set forth 
in the recent proclamation of the five commissioners, 


This plan is to compel them to submit, and to give 


10. The Tagals are probably the strongest and 
most capable tribe in the Islands. 

11. Congress is not in session. The people are. 
The President, in his Boston address, referred the 
question to both. 

12. Quite true. Our campaign in the Philippines 
has been wrong from the beginning. And “ savage 
anarchy ”’ (even if it existed), cannot be worse than 


| civilized slaughter and rapine. 
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SANDY SPRING SETTLERS. 

Editors FR1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I wisH to add somewhat to George T. Powell's in- 
teresting communication in the INTELLIGENCER, Fourth 
month 8. It leaves the impression that the Sandy 
Spring settlement began some fifty years ago. James 
Brooke, who married Deborah Snowdon, settled at 
Charlie Forest, and built the house (now standing) 
in 1728; this house is half a mile from Sandy Spring 
meeting-house. Their son, Roger Brooke, married 
Mary Matthews, and settled at Brooke Grove in 1753; 
the farm is now in possession of the fourth genera- 
tion. In that year the meeting at Sandy Spring 
appears to have been established. In the ‘Story of 
Peter Yarnall,” page 201, he speaks of having gone 
from Leesburg, Va., to Sandy Spring, in 1798, ac- 
companied by William Stabler, who settled in Sandy 
Spring about 1800; he was a brother of Edward 
Stabler, of Alexandria, Va., a distinguished minister 
of our Society. 

Thomas Moore, who married Mary, daughter of 
Roger and Mary Matthews Brooke, was a civil en- 
gineer, employed both on the Erie and the James 
River and Kanawha Canals. We have in my family 
a commission issued to him and two others, in 1804, 
to survey a road from Frederick City, Maryland, to 
the Ohio river, (the national turnpike), with autographs 
of Thomas Jefferson, President, and James Madison, 
Secretary of State. Isaac Briggs, who married 
another daughter, was also a noted engineer. 

The original settlers, Brooke’s, Thomas's Snow- 
dons, and others, cleared the land, but much the 
larger part of the present Sandy Spring farms were 
made on land that had been exhausted in raising 
corn and tobacco, and then left to grow up in pine 
and sedge growth. 

In 1846 the first experiment in a very small way 
was made with Peruvian guano, by Caleb Stabler, 
and from this date on the improvement was steady. 
The guano started clover, and then bone-dust and 
lime did the rest. I must qualify Friend Powell’s 
statement as to the crops. We have had crops as 
large as he mentions, but not by any means as an 
average. Warwick P. MILLER. 

Alloway, Md., Fourth month ro. 


































THE CYPRUS DOUKHOBOR COLONY. 
Letter in The Friend, London. 
I HAVE now been more than a week living in a room 
at the new cottage hospital, on the Doukhobor farm 
colony, Athalassa, and have thus seen much of this 
interesting colony of Russian peasants. There isa 
good-sized farm-house with enclosed yard, in which 
several families are accommodated, and on the hillside 
small houses (much like Irish cabins) have been built 
for the rest. Just below these is an enclosed garden 
of about an acre, with palm, orange, and olive trees ; 
except for these I should fancy myself in an Irish 
village. About 500 Doukhobors are located here. 
I am most favorably impressed with them, especially 
the women, who are so clean and industrious ; when 
not busy in their household affairs, cooking, cleaning, 
winnowing the wheat, or grinding, they are busy with 
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visitors. 
hospital, others come to her daily—one man with a 








knitting or embroidery. They look very picturesque 
going about in their skirts, bright-colored petticoats, 
and cosy-like caps. 
pleasant smile, and frequently send us (the Russian 
nurse and myself) presents of cakes and various 
specimens of their food, so that we have vegetarian 
diet with a good deal of variety. The children are 
most anxious to Jearn English, and come to us all 
day long, “ Please, a book,” while there is generally 
a group on the porch spelling, and repeating texts, o1 
teaching one another to count, 


They always meet us with a 


The nurse is busy each morning with various 
Besides the two men who are now in the 


badly cut eye, a boy with a scalded foot, and some 
rheumatic patients. Then there is milk to send off 
to the cabins for the children who are not strong, 
followed by visits to some who are still suffering from 
malarial fever—though we are thankful there are no 
cases of serious illness. The nurse has two or three 
classes daily to teach Russian, while Captain St. John 
(who is living here also) has classes of the elder boys 
for English. These people have no schools, so but 
few can read; but we impress upon them the neces- 
sity of learning to speak English if going to Canada, 
and there is quite a furore for this just now. 

I hope Friends will not get discouraged about 
these people. It is disappointing that they are not 
settling in Cyprus, but after the great mortality here 
it is evident the climate does not suit them, and now 
that 4,000 of their people are in Canada it would not 
do to press their staying. They seem to me a truly 
God-fearing people. We find them in groups chant- 
ing psalms as they work, and never hear a noise or 
quarreling, and with about 300 children and no 
school this is wonderful. 

The country round here is pretty, and the children 
ramble over the hillsides and bring us bunches of 
wild flowers. 

I hope next week to send an account of the 
Doukhobors’ Sunday morning sunrise service. 

M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN. 
Larnaka, Cyprus, Third month 21, 1899. 

THE men and women whose lives are other people’s 
strength or repose are not men and women seeking to 
do separate things at separate times, but those who 
have got and are filled with the life of life, who know 
there must be a fountain of supply, flowing by no arti- 
ficial means itself from no exhausted source. We have 
to get very far back, away from low things, and close 
against the high one.—/. F. W. Ware. 

s¢€ 

SPIRITUALITY is best manifested on the ground, not 
intheair. Rapturous day-dreams, flights of heavenly 
fancy, longings to see the invisible, are less expensive 
and less expressive than the plain doing of duty. 
Spirituality is seeing God in common things, and 
showing God in common tasks.— Sunday School Times. 


Bancrort, the historian, who lived to be ninety 
years old and enjoyed exceptional vigor of body and 
cheer of countenance, was accustomed to say, ‘‘ The 
secret of a long life is in never losing one’s temper.”’ 


Educational Department. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

At the Young Friends’ Association, Seventh day evening, 
8th, a paper on ‘‘ How shall we reach the non-going church 
people ?*’ prepared by Lydretta Rice, called out considerable 
comment. The writer thought that the First-day school and 
meeting could have a great deal of influence in this direction, 
if members would make a greater effort. Edith Michener, 
E\la Gillingham, and Prof. Smith all expressed the feeling that 
a sufficiently cordial welcome is not extended to strangers. 
Principal Maris read the paper which he had prepared for, 
and recently read at the conference at Race Street on 
‘Christianity the Outgrowth of Judaism.’’ Prof. George H. 
Nutt followed with a paper on ‘‘ How Friends Appear-to 
Outsiders.’’ He expressed the thought thatin a great measure 
they do not appear at all, and that greater effort should be 
made to spread the principles of Friends. A lively discussion 
followed. 

With the exception of the paper, the program of the 
Whittier Society on Seventh-day evening, 15th, was devoted 
to Bayard Taylor and his works. Horace Way delivered an 
oration on his writings, and ‘‘Cedarcroft,’’ (Bayard Taylor's 
home near Kennett Square, Pa.), was the subject of an essay 
by Lucille Preston. Several scenes from the story of Kennett, 
closed the meeting. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, of 7he Outlook, recently gave the 
last of the season's course of lectures, subject, ‘‘ Education 
and Success.”’ 

Sixth-day evening, 14th, William L. Bailey, of Philadel- 
phia, treasurer of the Audubon Society, gave an illustrated 
lecture on birds, which was most interesting as well as 
instructive. 

The new electric plant furnished lights for the first time 
Seventh-day evening, 15th instant. 


when the front lawns present a lively appearance. 

The boys of the Athletic Association have put the tennis 
courts and base ball grounds in fine condition. 

Dr. Holmes addressed the Young Friends’ Association of 
Salem, New Jersey, on Sixth-day evening, 14th. 

The prospects for a full attendance next year are very en- 
couraging. Most of the rooms for boys are already engaged, 
and the girls’ department is rapidly filling up. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Alice M. Atkinson, Ph.D., has been appointed assistant 
professor of Greek at Swarthmore College, to enter upon her 
duties the next college year. She is a graduate, A. B., of 
Swarthmore, in the class of 1888, and received the same 
degree, 1889, at Cornell ; in 1895 she received Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. For two years she was en- 
gaged in teaching at a seminary in Portland, Oregon. 

The eleventh annual oratorical contest between the Soph- 


omore and Freshman classes for the President's prize was | 


held on Third-day evening, the 11th inst. The program of 
the evening was as follows: Introductory remarks, President 
Birdsall ; oration, ‘‘ The Dreyfus Case,’’ Arthur G. Hoadley, 
1902 ; ‘* The Secret of Greatness,’’ William C. Tyson, 1go1 ; 
‘«Character,’’ Alida M. Stephens, 1902 ; ‘‘ Lost Enthusiasm,"’ 
Edward Williams, 1901; ‘‘Should we fear War?’’ Mark 
Thistlethwaite, 1902; ‘‘ World Leaders,’’ Elizabeth S. Gil- 
lingham, 1go1 ; ‘‘ Wasted Energy,’’ Phebe Scheibley, 1902 ; 
‘‘The Crime in Patriotism,’’ Arthur Hugh Jenkins, 1901 ; 
‘Universal Brotherhood,’’ Edson S. Harris, 1902; ‘‘ Anglo- 
Americans, Onward !’* G. Arthur Seaman, Igol. 


There were three judges on Thought and three on De- | 
The contest was the closest in the history of the | 


livery. 
competition ; the award was made to the Class of 1goo. 

The Delphic Literary Society held its twenty-sixth annual 
reunion at the College on the evening of the 15th instant. 
A large number of enthusiastic alumni and ex-members 
gathered in honor of the event. At the banquet, Isaac 
H. Clothier, Jr., '96, directed the speeche$, and the speakers 
included President Birdsall, Prof. J. Russell Hayes, Howard 
Cooper Johnson, ‘96, and Robert Pyle, '97. 
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A new competition, in extemporaneous speaking, has 
been established by a friend of the College. Prizes will be 
awarded to the three best speakers, in a contest of five min- 
utes’ speeches, on subjects not previously announced. The 
preliminary contest will be held within a few days, when the 
list of candidates will be reduced to twelve for the final con- 
test. "99. 


PRINCIPAL OF ABINGTON SCHOOL.—Prof. George M. 
Downing, of the University of New Brunswick, has been 
appointed Principal of Abington Friends’ Boarding and 
Day School. Prof. Downing’s former home was in Chester 
county ; he is a member of the Society of Friends, and takes 
the position with high recommendations. B. 


TEACHERS PLANS.—Prof. Louis R. Ambler, who has 
been for several years Principal of Abington Friends’ School, 
and who has resigned that position, purposes to spend two 
years in study at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 

Helen R. Hillborn, of Swarthmore, will take charge of 
Friends’ School at Darby, Pa., the coming year. She suc- 
ceeds Eliza Hibberd, of Malvern, who has been in charge at 
Darby for two or three years, but is at present in impaired 
health. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


Easton, N. Y.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Julia A. Baker, Fourth 
month 9g, with the president Charles E. Wilbur, in the chair. 
The roll-call was responded to with sentiments from William 
Penn. 

The program for the afternoon opened by George Gifford 
reading a very interesting paper on the early life of William 


| Penn, in which he gave an account of his early religious ex- 
Golf is receiving much attention during recreation hours, | 


perience and convictions, and the opposition which he met 


| with in his own home, especially emphasizing the strength of 


his convictions, which enabled him to pass by the brilliant 
worldly prospects offered him by his father, and keep to the 
dictates of the Inner Light. A poem, ‘‘ William Penn's 
Letter to His Daughter,’’ was then read by Ruth Thomas. 
Francis Borden reported the current events ; he spoke of 
Bishop Potter's attitude toward the temperence question. He 
thought that most of the leading officers in other churches 


| were in favor of prohibition ; he mentioned that Kansas, a 


prohibition State, has forty-five counties with no paupers, and 
thirty-seven with no criminals. Regrets were expressed in 
regard to the North Carolina movement in trying to prohibit 
“the colored vote in that State. Other items were mentioned. 
Phebe A. Hoag read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Influence of 
Plain Language,’’ a short discussion of which followed. 
After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 
PHEBE A. HOoaa, Cor. Sec. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn, at its meeting in New 
York, Third month 26, discussed the question of ‘‘ Our Policy 
in the Philippines.’’ In support of our present policy it was 
urged : (1) That it is the duty of a superior race to impress 
its civilization upon those less highly developed. Wherever 


| countries have come under Anglo-Saxon rule, justice has been 
| established, and inhumanity and confusion replaced by law 


and order. (2) That since we have destroyed the Spanish 
government in the islands, we must, in justice to the Filipinos, 


| protect them, since the majority of them are, as yet, unfit for 


self-government. 

On the other hand it was thought, (1) That the present 
policy is opposed to the spirit of true democracy, and at vari- 
ance with the peace policy for which we have always stood 
among nations. 

(2) That we have no inherent right to the islands, since 
those whose protection we assume, bitterly resent our inter- 
ference. Believing that there is a Power which worketh for 
righteousness, we may trust that good will eventually tri- 
umph in the Philippines without our interference. 

(3) That the loss to the world will be greater if we abandon 
the great principle of peaceful democracy for a policy of ag- 





gressive imperialism than if we allow the Filipinos to work 
out their own problems in their own way. 

(4) Finally, that it is a duty laid upon those of us who 
have faith in the principles which are our inheritance to up- 
hold them now ; conscious that some of the world's seeming 
failures, are by the test of centuries, proved its sublimest 
victories. 

On Fourth month g, a paper was presented by J. R. M. 
Savage, treating of ‘‘ The rractical Effects of a Belief in Im- 
mortality.’ The writer assumed a belief in the immortality 
of the soul, and a future conscious existence, as an established 
factor in all phases of Christian religion, and upon this hy- 
pothesis outlined some of the effects of such a belief upon 
character-making and upon religious ceremonials. 

In the discussion which followed, the idea of reward and 
punishment, which is so often involved in the scheme of im- 
mortality, was disparaged as being an unworthy incentive and 
not conducive to the highest development. 

It was suggested that there is in religion another element 
than moral obligation, and that in this more subtile essence 
the faith in immortality has a part. Such a faith is a basis 
for hope, and an inspiration through this life, as well as an 
amelioration of the pain of death, and thus, whether or not 
the fear of punishment and the hope of reward have any 
direct influence upon the course of our lives, still this faith 
reacts indirectly upon our tempers and temperaments, and 
largely influences our lines of action. 

Mary A. NICHOLS, Correspondent. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held a 
regular meeting Fourth month ro. After the reading and 
approval of the minutes, the reports of the standing com- 
mittees were given, all showing that interesting work was 
being done. 

The Lecture Committee reported the completion of its 
work, and submitted a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, showing a deficit of $40.44. The statement was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for consideration. The 


advisability of our continuing our Centre for University Exten- 
sion work was questioned. The attendance at Hudson Shaw's 


lectures was very small. It was thought this should be attri- 
buted to sickness, and to the fact that the same course had 
just been given at Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, and con- 
currently was given at Germantown, rather than to lack of 
interest. The deficit of $40.44 was to some extent insured 
by the free lectures. A new Lecture Committee was ap- 
pointed: William H. Gaskill, Chairman, Helen R. Hillborn, 
William G. Underwood, Mary B. Paxson, and Joseph E. Haines 

The Executive Committee mentioned the receipt of seven 
quaint books, the gift of the Race Street First-day School 
Library, also that a new Publication Committee had been 
appointed, Hannah Clothier Hull, Emma Speakman Web- 
ster, Nathaniel E. Janney, and Charles Paxson. It further 
stated that three persons had been elected into membership, 
and announced the program for the evening. 

The first paper on the program, entitled ‘‘ Ebb Tide,”’ 
was written and presented by Alice N. Townsend. The paper 
considered chapters thirteen to seventeen of ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ 
by Frederick Storrs Turner. The introductory paragraph says : 
‘‘As the subject of these chapters is alliterative, Decadence 
and Divisions in the Society of Friends, so our contemplation 
thereof produces alliterative feelings of pain and perplexity.”’ 
Reference to the decrease in our membership is made ; ‘‘ some 
may believe the decadence was less real than apparent, but 
in the face of Turner's statistics who can deny apparent de- 
cline? The only possible compensation for the loss in 
quantity would be a corresponding gain in quality.’’ Alluding 
to the influences of the social world of the 18th century, 
the paper says : ‘‘ What really interests us in the century of 
so-called quietism and decadence is the interaction of char- 
acter and conditions, and conditions and character. We 
have seen the Quaker in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation of active persecution and acrimonious controversy, 
now we are to see himin an atmosphere of toleration and 
religious indifference, or an enthusiasm entirely outside his 
circle. In 1760 the work of the investigating and disciplinary 
committee began its labor, which covered a period of twenty 
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| cussion verified this opinion. 
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years."’ This committee is responsible for at least a one-third 
decrease in the membership, about this proportion being ex- 
pelled on account of ‘‘ marrying out,’’ but what constituted 
the alleged immorality and worldly-mindedness, we cannot 
ascertain from the vague reports left by this committee. 
However, some idea can be obtained from the Eliot diaries 
and letters recently published. These records inform us of 
the elaborate style in which the Eliot family conducted wed- 
dings and funerals, of their extravagance in dress, that they 
wore mourning, patronized the lotteries, had considerable 
plate and fine furniture. After a time the Society awoke to 
philanthropic labor, but renewed activity was accompanied 
by difference of opinion on historical and theological points. 

In closing, the paper states: ‘‘ Whatever our dangers of 
to-day may be, theological discussion does not seem one of 
them. The nineteenth century has learned ‘not to be sure,’ 
and our problem is still the old, old problem of using the 
world but notabusing it.'’ The subsequent discussion attested 
to the merits and interest of the paper. It was remarked that 
judging from what Hudson Shaw had told us of the corruption 
of the eighteenth century, the backslidings of Friends were 
not surprising, as they could scarcely escape being influenced 
by their surroundings. Referring to the wealth of Quakers, 
one Friend said, he did not believe that prosperity caused the 
decadence, that the best men were not found among the poor. 
That prosperity was a good and right thing. Dig into the 


| present, find out God's work to-day and to-day do it, and let 


that increase come which surely will. Another expressed his 
belief that the decadence was more apparent than real. We 


| may have fewer members, but that does not indicate a lessen- 


ing of strength. The Society is holding to its truths, and it 


| is truth which endures. SE lc lS ES: 


=——-_ *- 
Margaret P. Howard's paper on ‘‘ Proselyting’’ was very 
$ ) § ) 


closely allied to the preceding paper, and as one friend ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ was a beautiful supplement.’’ Much of the dis- 
The paper referred to the work 
of the Society of Friends as being that established by the 
Founder of Christianity. Our method is to instil’ into the 
minds of men the thought that shall help them to perceive 
their divine kinship, and naturally the mind will dwell upon 
the Life of Jesus, the greatest example of the good accom- 
plished by a life which conforms to the principles of Truth. 
The writer strongly advocates that every opportunity should 
be used for the more widespread of the Truth as we under- 
stand it, but does not consider it a worthy motive to seek the 
acceptance of our principles for the mere increase of member- 
ship. Lift our standard high—living clean and blameless 


| lives, and willingness to occupy all fields which promise the 


betterment of our kind, surely should have a drawing power. 
The only practical way of spreading our principles and testi- 
monies seems to be by individual faithfulness to the call of 
service in whatever direction there may be a qualification. 
The requisites for membership should rest not only on an 
intellectual acceptance, but on a life reasonably consistent. 
During the discussion of the subject we were warned about 


| being too sure that the flood tide had set in, but we should 


help it on. If as a body we have not been an agressive force 
in the community, as individuals Friends have stood for big 
and great things, and their power to-day shows it. 
After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 
ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Sec’ y. 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—This Union met 
at Swarthmore, Pa., on the 15th inst. The meeting was well 
attended, and the various exercises conducted with spirit. 
The schools constituting the Union, sixteen in number, all 
reported, and most were ina flourishing condition. A few, 
however, were suffering from reduced members, caused in 
most cases by the removal of Friends to other centers. 
This element of change was commented upon as being cause 
for encouragement. We must recognize the growth of our 
suburban towns, and although some of our meetings will be 
losers thereby, the Friends who remove to new localities are 
stimulated to fresh responsibilities in regard to their growing 
families ; hence we see efforts being made, as at Lansdowne, 
Pa., to have First-day schools and meetings for worship, and 
such efforts should be encouraged. At the same time en- 
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couragement in some form should be extended to those 
schools and meetings losing their membership. 

A suggestion was made relative to the sometime introduc- 
tion of music in our First-day schools, but the prevailing 
expression was against such an innovation. It was thought 
that the power of love and good instruction were stronger 
attractions than music to hold the children together. Three 
excellent object lessons were given, and questions as to how 
we can increase the sense of responsibility for the right 
training of children in parents and teachers, and also whether 
we shall teach the belief of Friends, brought forth much 
excellent and pertinent expression. 

The Union adjourned to meet at Concord, in Tenth month 
next. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING HomeE.—The plans for the 
new Home of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, to be built at New- 
town, Pa., by ex-Chief Justice Edward M. Paxson, as a 
memorial to his parents,—Thomas and Ann Paxson, of 
Buckingham, have been completed, and the contract for 
erection awarded to Garret B. Girton. A picture of the 
building is published in the Newtown Enterprise. 

The architect is Edwin F. Bertolett, of Philadelphia. The 
building will stand at the corner of Congress street and Centre 
avenue, having a front on each. It will be constructed of 
Newtown brown-stone, with interior walls of hard brick. On 
the first floor will be a hall, office, manager's parlor, house 
parlor, 17 by 24 feet ; reading-room and library, dining-room, 
22 by 24 feet; kitchen, pantry, etc. The second floor and 
third floor each will contain eleven bed-rooms, with ample 
closets, etc., two bath-rooms will be located on the second 
floor, and one each on first and third floors respectively. The 
basement will contain laundry, provision, storage, vegetable, 
and coal cellars, besides a boiler, or furnace-room. A pas- 
senger lift and dumb waiter will traverse the four stories of 
the building, and clothes shutes will lead from bath-rooms 
directly to the basement and laundry. The heating will be 
by hot water circulation and the lighting will be by electricity 
from the town current. Artesian water will be introduced. 


ABINGTON Union.—Abington First-day School Union was 
held at Abington, on the 15th instant. There was a large 
attendance and it was pronounced by all who spoke of ita 
very successful and satisfactory occasion,—one visitor, from 
another Quarter, saying it was the best Union he had ever 
attended. 

Delegates from all the schools in the Quarter except 
Stroudsburg were reported, and nearly all these appointed 
were present. Alvin Haines opened the exercises in the 
morning, and in the afternoon Louis B. Ambler delivered an 
address of welcome. The afternoon exercises were mainly 
by the children. ; 

Luncheon was provided in the dining-room of the Friends’ 
School, near by, and a large company partook of it. 

The next meeting of the Union will be held at Upper 
Dublin, on the third Seventh-day in Tenth month. 
clerks, Mary H. Forman, and Joseph S. Evans, were re- 
appointed. Susan Y. Sheppard desired to be excused as clerk 
of the visiting committee, and Mary R. Livezey was appointed. 


bury, met as usual, First-day, oth instant. The minutes hav- 


ing been read and approved, Hugh W. Michener, in behalf | 


of the Executive Committee, made the following report of ap- 
pointments for next month : 


external aid?’’ to Agnes S. Ely. Paper, 
Poets,’’ to Florence R. Kenderdine. Reading, Ely J. Smith. 

Agnes B. Williams reported on History by reading an 
account of the Doukhobors. 
the Section for Current Topics, and Eastburn Reeder read 
that portion of the Discipline relating to membership. 

Frederick L. Smith discussed the relation of religion to 
history. Remarks were made by Seth T. Walton, Watson 
Kenderdine, and others. 

An article by John Burroughs was read by Florence R. 
Kenderdine, after which the president, Mattie Reeder, as- 


| was presented by Howard M. Cooper. 


| the woods.”’ 


The | 





Question, ‘‘Can the germ of | 
the Divine in each human soul be developed without any | 


‘«The Quaker | 


Laura E. Walton reported on | 
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signed the various sections to the following : History, Martha 
C. Ely; Literature, Seth T. Walton; Discipline, Hannah 
Kenderdine ; Current Topics, Edith B, Slack. 

A letter was read by the secretary, Edward Simpson, to 
the effect that an assessment from each association will be 
required toward defraying the expenses of the General Con- 
ference of Associations. The amount required, two dollars, 
was made up by the members present. It was decided to 
have the next meeting on the first First-day in Fifth month, 
instead of the second, in order not to conflict with yearly 
meeting. A brief period of silence closed the exercises for 
the day. PR. .&., Lov: 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The Buckingham Young Friends’ 
Association met at Buckingham meeting-house on First-day, 
Fourth month 16, with George Watson president, and Jane 
Atkinson secretary. After silence the president read the 
twenty-third Psalm, after which the usual routine business 
was transacted, 

The Discipline as regards ‘‘ Conduct and Conversation ’’ 
was read by Ellen Smith, which was followed by a paper by 
T. O. Atkinson, ‘‘ What influence has Higher Education on 
the Society of Friends ?’’ Remarks on the subject by George 
Watson and Mary A. Watson were followed by a paper, 
‘‘Benjamin Hallowell,’’ written by Elizabeth Williams and read 
by Susan Atkinson. 

Others to whom duties had been assigned, not being pre- 
sent, after the usual silence the meeting adjourned to meet in 
Doylestown meeting-house on First-day, Fifth month 21, at 
2.30 p. m. W. LEIGH. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Camden was held in the meeting-house, Third 
month 8, with a large attendance. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were approved. ‘The business of the meeting 
was deferred for the following month. The report of the 
Executive Committee was read. 

A paper, ‘‘ Newton Preparative Meeting: A Retrospect,’’ 
The Newton Meeting 
dates back to 1680. It was started by William Cooper, who 
settled at Pyne Pointe, now Cooper’s Point, in the city of 
Camden, and Richard Arnold offering their homes for holding 
the meetings. To these little meetings the Friends, located 
at Shackamaxon, often came across the river. This was the 


| commencement of our Newton Meeting, some two years 
| before the settlement of Philadelphia. 
| tinued to be held in the Friends’ houses till 1684, when a lot 


The meetings con- 


was purchased on Newton Creek, and a log meeting-house 
built thereon, one of the first in New Jersey. 

In 1828 Joseph W. Cooper, though not a member, gave 
to the Friends the ground where we now meet. At that 


| time from Market street to far north of Cooper street was all 


woods. Our meeting was designated ‘‘ The little meeting in 
The meeting remained unchanged for nearly 
sixty years, when in 1885 many improvements were made, 
making it one of the most attractive belonging to Friends. 
‘‘And long before another century shall be completed, let us 


hope the quarterly meeting will see the fitness of again hold- 


| ing one of its sittings in this, the oldest of its branches, and 


; o | where it was founded.”’ 
SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- | 


Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ Elizabeth Haddon,’’ was read by 
Abby Bailey ; and the prose account of the same Friend 
read by Wilheminia Ivins. 

Three five minute papers on ‘‘ What can the home do to 
help the meeting?’’ were prepared by Emily W. Collings, 
Fannie Schribner, and Reuben Gillingham. One Friend ex- 
pressed the thought, ‘‘It is the home influence that is deep 


| and far-reaching—the parental care, the mother's love, the 


first consolation in trials, the foundation of character, and 
the cradle of our ambition and aspirations. Thus we see the 
home training, while fitting for a life of usefulness, can also 
influence and cultivate a desire to help the meeting, by min- 
gling in social fellowship, by cheerful greetings,—extending 


| the glad hand of welcome to those who feel disposed to meet 


with us from time to time, even if they are not in accord with 


| all our views, there will be an appreciation that cannot fail to 
| be productive of good.”’ 
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Another Friend said she would love to see the meeting- 
house made so attractive and pleasant that a passing Friend 
if so disposed, might feel free to enter at any time, to medi- 
tate or rest, thereby gaining that courage and patience so 
needed in the every-day walks of life. 

Two recitations were then given, one by Emily Burrough, 
and the other by Ollie Gibberson. After attending to the 
new business, the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 4. 

LAURA COLLINGS, Secretary. 


MickLeTon, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Mickleton, N. J., was held Fourth 
month 8. The president opened the meeting by reading from 
the fifth chapter of Matthew. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. 

Elizabeth L. Engle read a very interesting account of the 
life of Sarah H. Pierce, late of Philadelphia, and also a tribute 
to her from the INTELLIGENCER, written by Aaron M. Powell. 
We then listened to a ‘‘salad,’’ given by James Pancoast, 
composed of quotations from different authors. There being 
so few present it was suggested to have it given again at our 
next meeting. Benjamin C. Heritage recited a beautiful 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The Temperance Picket.’’ 

As voluntary exercises Ellen B. Haines read two very 
good selections, one entitled ‘‘ The Right Spirit,’’ teaching 
us it is not the outside that makes the man. The other, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Old Doctor's Story,’’ reminded us not to begrudge 
loving deeds and kind words, to those around us. Benjamin 
Heritage gave us a very interesting collection of current 
topics he had gathered during the past week. 

The questions were answered and appointments were read 
for the next meeting. Theroll was called and afterthe usual 
silence, adjourned to meet Fifth month 13. Number present, 
eighteen. E. .-D., Sec: 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE second number of T. A. Glenn’s new monthly, Zhe 
American Genealogist, (Ardmore, Pa., $1 a year), is that for 
the present month. It has further instalments of John W. 
Jordan's paper, ‘‘ Moravian Immigration to Pennsylvania,’’ 
‘‘American Descendants of Rhirid the Wolf,’’ ‘* Morton 
Notes,’’ and ‘‘Scotch Planters of Ulster.'’ A paper is given 
on the ‘‘ Descendants of Godwin Walter,’’ prepared from 
notes by Emma Walter, with additions by Anne H. Cresson 
and Frances K. Walter. Godwin Walter came to Pennsyl- 
vania from England, (presumably Wiltshire), in the ship Uz- 
corne, Thomas Cooper, commander, in 1685, and was the 
ancestor of a large family. 

A list of marriages at Great Valley Baptist Church, 
Chester county, from the note-book of the pastor, David 


Jones, Notes and Queries, and Book Notices, complete the 
number. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST SISTER. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Charles Town- 
send Copeland. Pp. 276. $2.00 Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF EDWIN M. STANTON. By 
George C. Gorham. With Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles 
of Important Letters. Two Volumes. Pp. xvi. and 456, 
xvi and 502. $6.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through John Wanamaker.) 


A REMARKABLE increase in the population of Jerusalem 
during the last fifty years is exciting much interest. The 
number to-day is estimated at 45,000. Of these 28,000 are 
Jews. The whole Jewish population of Palestine is reckoned 
at 100,000. 


THE Pacific (newspaper) states that the California Spanish 
Missionary Society is doing a good work among the Spanish- 
speaking people in that State. Recently a man over eighty 
years of age joined the church, and in alluding to the gospel 
story said: ‘* Why was I not told this before ?"’ 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend Aaron M. Powell, writes us : 

‘*We have accepted an invitation to attend the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, to convene 
the 31st proximo, though as the dates are this year arranged 
it will take us away from part of our Yearly Meeting in New 
York. The Conference is, however, in the present ominous 
condition and tendency in our national and international af 
fairs, so important, as involving peace principles, that we shal! 
feel justified in leaving part of our yearly meeting to attend it. 

‘*We think we shall also see our way clear to attend, as 
we have been several times invited, the approaching Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, which preparations for our European 
trip last year prevented.’ 

At the meeting of the managers of the Friends’ Home 
of Concord Quarter, (at West Chester, Pa.), last week, 
the legacy left the Home by Hannah Miller, of West 
Chester, was paid over. The legacy was $500, and 
from it there had been taken the Pennsylvania ‘‘ collateral 
inheritance ’’ tax of 5 per cent., and the United States ‘‘ war 
tax’ of 5 per cent., so that the amount received by the Home 
was $450. 

A Pennsylvania woman now living in a Colorado city, 
writes to a friend in the East: ‘‘ 1 cast my first vote yesterday 
for Mayor, etc. It was great fun. The men of our family 
and I went together. All the men about seemed to be gen- 
tlemen,—no smoking even; other men and their wives kept 
coming in, and it was quite sociable. I don’t see how the 
most fastidious could find anything to object to, and I just felt 
proud to go into that little cubby-hole and make my mark op- 
posite the straight ticket.’’ 

Charles M. Grimm, of West Chester, Pa., is a lineal de- 
scendant of John Bartram, the botanist, and carries his watch, 
which is a curious old time-piece and yet in a good state of 
preservation. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SHIPPING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


WOULD you please insert this notice for the benefit of those 
wishing to forward contributions to the Howland, Virginia, 
School? If sent as freight direct to A. M. Stanton, Samp- 
son’s Wharf, Northumberland county, Va.; send by freight to 
Baltimore, Md., then by steamer /da to Sampson's Wharf. 

If expressed it goes to Baltimore, and then by steamer 
Potomac to Coan's Wharf, Northumberland county, Va. 
There is no express office at Heathsville. Anything sent by 
mail comes direct to Heathsville, Va. 

Some have written to inquire, and to save others the 
trouble I forward this. Papers and books are gladly received. 
We want to start a reading-room and library, so reading 
matter from an almanac to an encyclopedia will be welcome. 
One friend kindly sent a few numbers of Scattered Seeds, a 
dear little paper that I have often wished for, to give out to 
the children. Second-hand clothing is always in demand. 

Hleathsville, Va. ANNA M. STANTON. 


THE question of the use of the Revised Version of the 
Bible has recently been before the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, England. The bishop of Rochester said that the Re- 
vised Version ‘‘is the most faithful available rendering into 
the English of the Old and New Testaments.’’ 


THE Morning Star, which is the organ of the Free Baptist 
denomination, says: ‘‘ The position of that body with refer- 
ence to the Philippine Islands is that none of them should be 
annexed to the United States, except in accordance with a 
free expression of the will of the people.”’ 


Tue Christian Advocate states that ‘‘ there are more than 
1,500 Mormon missionaries in all parts of the world. They 
claim that they baptized in 1897, 11,000 proselytes, and a 
still larger number in 1898. We desire all ministers to 
familiarize themselves with what the Mormons teach.’’ 
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ATTITUDE DURING PUBLIC PRAYER. 


Two correspondents write from different places in Ohio to the Sun- 

day School Times, Phila., regretting that a practice of sitting during 
prayer has ‘*creptin.’’ The S S T. comments as below. 
PosTURE in prayer is not a matter of denominational 
custom or opinion. Centuries before Presbyterians 
were known by that name, or as a religious body, the 
matter was in discussion among Christians, and, even 
earlier than our era, among Jews. Many Orientals, 
now as of old, assume different attitudes in different 
phases of prayer. They stand waiting as servants, 
they kneel as suppliants, they prostrate themselves in 
humiliation, they lift up their faces and arms in grate- 
ful praise, they cover their faces and bow their heads 
in a sense of unworthiness before God. Orientals 
generally would not think of remaining in the same 
posture through an entire season of prayer. They 
claim to conform their position to their attitude of 
spirit. While the early Christians were accustomed 
to stand in public prayer at ordinary times, on many 
occasions they knelt in public to pray. 

The proper posture in prayer at such times also 
included, according to the opinions of early Christians, 
the eyes raised to héaven, and the arms extended 
horizontally. It was not merely the erect figure that 
showed a reverent mien. The matter of posture in 
prayer had mention in several church councils. At 
the Ecumenical Council of Nice, A.D. 325, formal 
action was taken directing the standing in public 
prayer on the Lord’s Day, and in daily worship 
between Easter and Pentecost ; but this very direction 


for special days implied a change from other days. 
Standing is still preferred by many, but others besides 
Ohio Presbyterians have changed their practice, includ- 
ing Lutherans, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, 


and those of other denominations. Dean Stanley 
says, on this point, ‘‘ To pray standing was, in public 
worship, believed to have been an apostolic usage. 
It is still the universal practice in the Eastern Church, 
not only on Sundays, but week-days. But in the West 
[of Europe] kneeling has gradually taken its place ; 
and the Presbyterians of Scotlond, and at times, the 
Lutherans of Germany, are probably the only Occi- 
dental Christians who now observe the only one rubric 
laid down for Christian worship by the First Ecum- 
enical Council.” 

There certainly isa gain in agreement as to a 
reverent posture and an orderly and serious frame of 
mind on the part of a body of worshipers in the 
Lord’a house. And, in considering this, we ought 
not to forget the position of the hands and eyes, as 
well as of the body, especially if we would have 
regard to the most venerable customs of antiquity. 
For a few in a congregation to stand with eyes open 
listlessly, or looking about them, has the appearance 
of irreverence and disorder, even though nothing of 
the sort be intended. Perhaps this is why so many 
prefer the bowed head and closed eyes, and the pos- 


ture of kneeling, or of seeming to kneel, in public 
worship. 


THE New York Odserver says Christianity has no com- 
petitors, it has only imitators. There is no morality which 
rivals, either in theory or in practice, the ethics which the 
world’s one Master taught. 
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ANTI-IMPERIALIST LIBERALS. 

Justin McCarthy, M. P., in the Independent, New York. 

Att that has happened in our political life here since 
I wrote to you last only tends to justify the explana- 
tion which I gave to your readers as to the true 
causes of difference in the English Liberal party. 
I told your readers from the first that these differences 
arise out of the question concerning what is called a 
“spirited foreign policy.” ‘The spirited foreign 
policy’’ means, in fact, extension of empire and a 
readiness to undertake foreign war, if need be, on 
behalf of that purpose. Some members of the Lib- 
eral party are opposed to the quest after extended 
empire, and to any war which is not called for by the 
need of national defense. 

Sir William Harcourt and John Morely broke 
away from their Imperialistic colleagues [in the Lib- 
eral party | because they could not, and would not, 
sanction the craving for extension of empire. Sir 
William Harcourt resigned the leadership of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons and, as your 
readers are aware, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was elected leader in his place. Since I wrote to 
you, however, John Morley brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons which distinctly raised the 
whole question, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
to the consternation of most of his followers, sup- 
ported Mr. Morley’s motion. The motion was lost, 
of course, by a large majority, for it was opposed by 
all the followers of the Government and by most of 
the Liberals, but it had at least the effect of making 
it known to the country that, although Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman does not acknowledge himself 
to be a Little Englander, he is determined that he 
will not encourage the Jingoes. I hope that his ex- 
ample will strengthen the Liberals in Parliament and 
all over the country, who deplore the reaction toward 
the sort of policy which found favor in the days of 
Lord Palmerston. 

I feel well convinced that if the intelligence and 
the heart of the country could be appealed to directly 
on the question, the great majority of English Lib- 
erals would go with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir William Harcourt, and John Morley. Only a few 
weeks ago we seemed to be on the verge of a war 
with France, and only a few days ago we seemed to 
be on the verge of a war with Russia, and at each 
time the crisis arose out of some dispute about which 
the vast majority of Englishmen know nothing and 
care nothing. I am satisfied that not one Englishman 
in ten thousand knows anything about the merits of 
the dispute with Russia in regard to a Chinese railway, 
or could be got to feel the slightest interest in the 
merits of the controversy. There seems to me some- 
thing profoundly melancholy and even terrible in the 
thought that a people might thus be committed to a 
great war with a foreign power about some question 
of which the nation has no knowledge, and in which 
its direct interests are nowise concerned. Sir William 
Harcourt and John Morley stood up manfully against 
the policy which would run such risks and commit 
the Empire to such responsibilities, and I am glad to 
think they have now the support of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman. 
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Iam much inclined to believe that the dispute 
with Russia might have led to an actual quarrel if it 
were not for the personal influence of the Czar, who 
was determined that his proposals for International 
Peace should not be blighted in their very birth by 
persistence in such a policy. I was talking the other 
day with a distinguished English soldier, who has 
served his country in many a great campaign and 
who assured me that he knows the Czar well, that he 
believes him to be absolutely sincere in his desire for 
Peace, and that he regards him as the very model of 
a Christian gentleman. So far as I have any means 
of judging, the recent passion in England for what 
is called ‘‘a spirited foreign policy”? does not arise 
with the army. It is of political birth altogether, 
and comes for the most part out of a vague kind of 
reaction against Gladstone’s policy of peace and a 
sort of desire to prove to our neighbors that England 
can fight now as well as ever she did, and a yearning 
among certain sections of Liberals to make it known 
that it is not the Conservatives alone who are ready 
to go to war for the extension of the Empire. | 
wait in hope that this passion may soon cool down. 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

Dr. M. W. Barr, of the Pennsylvania School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, Elwyn, Pa., in Popular Science Monthly. 
Periops of extraordinary efflorescence or fruitage are 
followed by exhaustion and sterility not infrequently 
demanding the free use of the pruning knife ; and, 
just as we remark how frequent is idiocy the offspring 
of genius, so do we find the same seeming paradox, 
of mental defect in rank and increasing growth the 
product of this most wonderful nineteenth century. 

True, science has contributed to numbers by re- 
vealing as mental defectives the many “ misunder- 
stood,”’ ‘“‘ the backward,” “‘ the feebly gifted,” as well 
as by showing what was once esteemed moral per- 
version to be moral imbecility ; but a truth to which 
science also attests is, that unstable nerve centers 
uniting and reacting through successive generations, 
producing various forms of neuroses, evidenced in in- 
sanity, moral and mental imbecility, idiocy, and 
epilepsy, do show the influence of a highly nervous 
age. 

Our last census reports, although necessarily un- 
certain and unreliable, yet show ninety thousand 
mental defectives, not including the insane. Unrecog- 
nized and unacknowledged cases swell the number 
easily to one hundred thousand within our present 
borders. How many we are going to annex remains 
to be seen ; but this is an enemy that attacks not our 
frontiers but our hearthstones. We have reached 
that point when we must conquer it, lest it should 
conquer us, and the means to this end may be 
summed up in three words—separation, asexualiza- 
tion, and permanent sequestration. 

I find in our museum of educational work a little 
ball which I am inclined to regard the most valuable 
thing in the whole collection. The boy who made it 
was a low-grade imbecile. His hand against every 
man ; he fancied every man’s against him. Always 
under strict custodial care, that he might harm neither 
himself nor others, he would vent his spleen in tear- 





ing his clothing. His teacher, a woman of rare 
patience and devotedness, sat beside him one day, 
tearing strips of old linen and laying them in order. 
“See, Willie, let us make some pretty strips and lay 
them so.’”’ His wonder grew apace at seeing her 
doing what he had been reproved for doing ; at once 
he responded, and a new bond of sympathy was 
established between them. She was playing his 
game—the only one, poor little lad, that he was 
capable of—and he joined in. 

‘Now, we will draw out the pretty threads and 
lay them in rows.”’ For weeks the boy found quiet 
pastime in this occupation, and the violent nature 
grew quieter in proportion. One day the teacher 
said, ‘‘ Let us tie these threads together and make a 
long string.” It took him months and months to 
learn to tie those knots, but meanwhile his attendants 
were having breathing space. ‘‘ Now we will wind 
this into a pretty ball, and I will cover all you make 
for the boys to play with” ; and a new occupation 
was added to his meager list. 

The next link in this chain of development was a 
lesson in knitting. Again, through months of patient 
teaching, it was at last accomplished, and the boy to 
the day of his death found his life happiness in knitting 
caps for the children, in place of tearing both them 
and their clothing. 


HINTS ON THE CARE OF ROSES. 
Harper’s Bazar. 

JUNE roses require pruning but once a year. This 
should be done in spring, as soon as one is able to 
see where the strongest and healthiest shoots are 
going to be. The old wood should be cut back 
nearly half, and all weak, unhealthy branches should 
be removed. If the branches are thick, they should 
be thinnea out well. Air should have free circulation 
throuch the plant. 

Hybrid perpetuals require a different treatment. 
As their flowers are produced on new growth only, 
they should be grown on a system which insures the 
constant production of such growth. This is done by 
making and keeping the soil very rich, and by cutting 
the plants back sharply after each period of flowering. 
The term perpetual is a misleading one, because it 
carries with it the idea that the roses in this class, are 
under all conditions, ever-bloomers. But such is not 
the case. They bear a profuse crop of flowers in 
June and July. After that, by pursuing the treatment 
advised above they bloom at intervals during the 
season, but never in such profusion as in early sum- 
mer. Without the treatment advised they will not do 
this. Many varieties are shy bloomers, and will only 
give an occasional flower after July. The freest 
bloomers are not prolific enough to suit the lover of 
fine roses, but their flowers, though few in number 
compared with those of the first crop, are so large, so 
fine in form, so rich in color, and so fragrant as a 
general thing that we cannot afford to overlook this 
class in making our collections of roses. It requires 
more attention than any other, but the results are 
well worth all the care we expend on it. 

Of the June roses the best for general use are the 
mosses, in red, pink, and white; the Provence and 
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the good old damask, both delightfully sweet, large, 
double, and of fine shape, and produced with won- 
derful freedom; the yellow Persian, which well 
merits the name ‘Cloth of Gold,” so rich is the 
color; and the small, low-growing Scotch and Aus- 
trian varieties. There are others in this general class 
which deserve a place in any collection, but I have 
named those with which the amateur gardener will be 
most likely to succeed. When he or she learns to 
grow these well, other sorts can be added with a 
reasonable chance of success. 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
Woman’s Journal. 

SIXTY years ago women could not vote anywhere. In 
1838 Kentucky gave school suffrage to widows. In 
1861 Kansas gave it toallwomen. In 1869 England 
gave municipal suffrage to single women and widows, 
and Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 
School suffrage was granted in 1875 by Michigan 
and Minnesota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New 
Hampshire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, 
in 1880 by New York and Vermont. In 1881 muni- 
cipal suffrage was extended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland. Nebraska gave school suffrage 
in 1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 school 
suffrage was given in Washington, and municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows in New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and school suffrage 
in North and South Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and 
New Jersey. Inthe same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. In 1889 municipal suf- 
frage was extended to single women and widows in 
the province of Quebec. In 1891 school suffrage 
was granted in Illinois. In 1893 school suffrage was 
granted in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colorado 
and New Zealand. In 1894 school suffrage was 
granted in Ohio, a limited municipal suffrage in Iowa, 
and parish and district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. 
granted in South Australia to women both married 
and single. In 1896 full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. In 1898 municipal and county suffrage 
were granted to the single women and widows of 
Ireland, the women of Minnesota were given the 
right to vote for library trustees, and Louisiana gave 
taxpaying women the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the taxpayers. In 1899 the Legislature 
of Oregon has passed an amendment to grant full 
suffrage to women, by a vote of 48 to 6 in the House 
and 25 to 1 in the Senate. 

The trend of civilization is clearly in the direction 
of equal rights for women. Hon. John D. Long 
calls the opposition ‘‘a slowly-melting glacier of 
bourbonism and prejudice.’’ He adds: ‘I want to 
be on record as having melted out early, or rather as 
having never been frozen in.”’ 


THE Contemporary Review states that there are some 
twenty or more colonies which have already been founded in 
Palestine and the whole face of the country is being changed 
by the efforts of the colonists. 


| patches. 


In 1895 full suffrage was | 





SECRETARY GRESHAM’S FORECAST. 
New York Evening Post. 


SuRELY it was a prophetic word which that sane and 
cool American, Secretary Gresham, wrote in 1894 :— 

‘«In our relations to Samoa we have made the first depart- 
ure from our traditional and well established policy of avoid- 
ing entangling alliances with foreign powers in relation to 
objects remote from this hemisphere. Like all other human 
transactions, the wisdom of that departure must be tested by its 
fruits. . . . Every nation, and especially every strong nation, 
must sometimes be conscious of an impulse to rush into diffi- 
culties that do not concern it except in a highly imaginary 
way. But our first adventure in that direction afforded 
most signal and convincing proof that the only safeguard 
against all the evils of interference in affairs that do not 
specially concern us is to abstain from such interference 
altogether. . The general act of Berlin has utterly failed 
to correct, if indeed it has not aggravated, the very evils 
which it was designed to prevent.’’ 

If Mr. Gresham could say this in 1894, what 
would he say now if he were alive and saw not only 
the natives in Samoa butchering each other, but the 
foreign forces there almost at biows? The way in 
which all ideas of justice and decency are necessarily 
mixed up in such a business is shown in the dis- 
A landing party kills 27 natives with 
machine-guns with no loss of its own. That is quite 
right. That is the way civilized men fight and teach 
savages to be good. But the next day the savages 
ambush the foreigners, whose machine-gun gets un- 
luckily ‘‘ jammed,” kill half a dozen men, and cut off 
their heads. Thereupon the civilized and Christian 
world explodes with cries of ‘“ Butchery!” Why 


| won’t the brown man take his killing by the white 


man in peace? He will have to be killed some more 
till he learns this first lesson. Meanwhile, we observe 


| that the angry Germans in Samoa are sneering at the 


Christianity of the English and Americans, and that 
Admiral Kautz returns the compliment with fine 
scorn of German Christianity. One would like to 
know what the natives could do, if they had a chance, 


| in taunting the religion of their foreign slayers. 


“Muscular Christianity ’’ made a good deal of a stir 
in its day, but the slaughtering Christianity of the 
present, as now on exhibition in Samoa and Luzon, 
bids fair to add new saints to the list—Saint Maxim, 
Saint Krag-Jorgensen, Saint Colt, and the other pow- 
erful and rapid-fire missionaries among the heathen. 


Notes on Mexico. 
From Chas. F. Lummis’s ‘* Mexico of To-day.”’ 
THE first sugar cane in the New World was planted in Santo 
Domingo, 1520—only twenty-eight years after the first voyage 
of Columbus—by Pedro de Atienza. It soon spread to Cuba 
and Mexico. Cortez built a crushing mill in Mexico, and left 


| it by will to his heirs. 


The first wheat in America was planted in Mexico. A 
negro slave of Cortez found a few grains among the rice of 
his rations, and planted them with care. 
1530. 

Wheat in Mexico produces anywhere from 22 to 100 fold. 
The average in Europe is about five fold. 

The tomato gets its name from the Aztec name /omaz/, and 
is native in Mexico. So also is cotton ; it was cultivated, 
spun, and woven by the pre-historic inhabitants of Mexico. 

Chocolate was a favorite drink in Mexico, five hundred 
years ago. 


This was about 
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The Ocean Currents. 
Tue force, speed, and direction of ocean currents are discov- 
ered by a systematic plan of throwing sealed bottles over- 
board and in time receiving reports of them. An explanation 
of this plan was printed in S¢. Nicho/as for Sixth month, 1893. 

These reports are indexed and classified, with the result 
that much valuable information is gained about the ocean 
currents. 

For instance, a bottle thrown overboard Eleventh month 
16, 1896, was picked up Third month 26, 1898, during which 
time it had drifted 4,700 miles. Another that was thrown 
over near Nantucket was found 512 days later, off the coast 
of Scotland. Another, starting from Cape Cod, brought up 
at Cornwall, having traveled 2,500 miles in 600 days. 

Some bottles, however, have shown an average speed of 
thirty-one miles per day, while others have traveled along at 
the slower rates of twenty-six, fourteen, and even four miles 
per day. In the Pacific Ocean there are fewer chances of the 
bottles being picked up, but the experiments are tried there 
with fair success. As the work goes on, the number of bottles 
used is increasing, and the captains and skippers are becom- 
ing accustomed to finding the bottles and reporting them to 
the bureau. 


A Bartram Bi-Centennial. 


JoHN BARTRAM, the famous botanist, was born in 1699, (at 
Kingsessing, now part of Philadelphia), on the 23d of March. 
A meeting at the rooms of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the evening of the roth instant, commemorated the 
event. The rooms were well filled, many members of the 
John Bartram Association being present. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock, State Commissioner of Forestry, made 
an interesting address, speaking generally of Bartram’s 
important contribution in science. Bartram, he said, in his 
time, stood almost alone for botany in this country. He was 
a divinely created botanical pioneer to make known to men 
of the old world the floral wealth of the new. His genius com- 
manded the respect and admiration of the most distinguished 
naturalists of Europe, and the most famous one of them all 
said he was the greatest living natural botanist of the world. 

Mira Lloyd Dock, of Harrisburg, spoke of Bartram’s many 
achievements and wide range of knowledge, and concluded 
by saying that Pennsylvania should adopt the rhododendron, 
which Bartram discovered and transmitted to England, as the 
State flower. 

President Albert Bartram Kelley, of the John Bartram 
Association, spoke in conclusion. He mentioned the acquisi- 
tion of the Bartram house and grounds, for a botanical garden 
and park, and said that the Association hoped that eventually 
the city will restore the old house and establish a museum of 
Bartram relics therein. 


Over-Capitalized Trusts. 


Ir is estimated by the New York Journal of Commerce that 
the capitalization of three-fourths of the big trusts is at least 
double that for which a moddern plant of equal productive ca- 
pacity could be provided. In raising prices, in order to pay 
dividends on this fictitious capital, these trusts thus offer the 
strongest possible inducement for an invasion of competing 
enterprises, based on actual capital, that can earn large 
profits on greatly reduced prices. 


Tue Presbyterian ministers of Chicago have been discuss- 
ing the scarcity of candidates for the ministry and have ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the causes. 


Tue Watchman says: ‘‘ Those who are wont to extol the 
advantages of written sermons should remember that there is 
such a thing as unprepared writing as well as unprepared 
speaking.”’ 


Tue Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ No one has a right to 


complain of the hardness of life who has not tried to make 
it easier for someone else. 


——— 














CURRENT EVENTS. 


DisPATCHES from Washington state that it is now being seri- 
ously considered whether the ‘‘regular’’ army must not be 
promptly increased to 100,000 men,—an increase of 35,000. 
There is said to be need in the Philippine Islands for 100,000 


men. General Lawton, who was in command of the recent 
expedition to the south of Manila, is reported to have ex- 
pressed this view. In Cuba, it is reported that the force there 
is inadequate. ‘‘The withdrawal of volunteers has been 
followed by an increase of brigandage and disorder."’ It is 
added as to Cuba that the unhealthy season is near, when 
‘*a large number of men are certain to be invalided."’ 

THERE is a strong desire among the volunteer troops now 
in the Philippines, who were enlisted ‘‘ for the war,’’ to come 
home. A dispatch from Washington, 16th inst., says an 
official report on the subject shows that, of those who have 
been offered opportunity to re-enlist, with the offer of a bonus 
in travel pay of over $500, only about seven per cent. will 
accept. Governor Linde, of Minnesota, in a message to the 
Legislature, urges that measures be taken to secure the return 
of the regiment from that State, whose time is out, but which 
is being held, he says, contrary to law. Senator Pettigrew, 
of South Dakota, says he has had requests from 119 members 
of the regiment from that State for discharge, and he has 
written to the President on the subject. 

THERE have been no further military operations of im- 
portance in the Philippines. General Lawton's expedition to 
the south of Manila has returned, and it appears had only 
partial success. Dispatches state that he ‘‘ found it impossi- 
ble to proceed in his pursuit of the insurgents and at the 
same time to retain possession of the captured towns in his 
rear,’’ and more troops are now said tobe necessary. In 
one of the encounters of Lawton’s party with the Filipinos 
‘*the North Dakota regiment found the insurgents behind 
log trenches, and in driving them out lost five men killed."’ 

North of Manila, near Malolos, the Filipinos seem to be 
still active. West of that place, on the 13th inst., ‘‘a small 
body ’’ of them ‘‘attacked the camps of the Third Artilery, 
killing three privates, and wounding a lieutenant and two men."’ 

THE complications in the Samoan Islands continues, and 
at one time last week threatened to involve the three nations 
which are trying to ‘‘govern’’ the islands, (Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States), in a bitter dispute. News was 
received on the 12th that on the rst inst. a party of 214 
British and American sailors were ‘‘ambushed’"’ by the 
natives, ‘‘on a German plantation,’’ and obliged to retreat, 
with the loss of several officers and men. Many of the 
natives were killed. The officers’ heads were cut off by the 
natives, but subsequently brought in ‘‘by some French 
priests."’ 

The manager of the plantation where the fighting oc- 
curred, a German, was arrested by the English, on ‘‘ affida- 
vits that he was seen directing the natives in the attack,’’ but 
he was subsequently handed over to the German warship's 
commander, ‘‘on the promise that he would be detained.”’ 

THE arrest of the manager, charges in some of the English 
newspapers of ‘‘ German treachery,’’ and in general the ‘‘ bad 
blood’’ caused by the whole situation, made it difficult to 
maintain friendly feeling between the three nations, but es- 
pecially between England and Germany, but this is now said 
to have been effected. The three commissioners—one for 
each nation—who are to go out to Samoa to effect a settle- 
ment, are all appointed, and will leave San Francisco ina 
few days on a Government vessel. 

THE trial of ex-United States Senator Quay has been in 
progress since our item of last week. The prosecution is 
conducted by the District Attorney, P. F. Rothermel, Jr.; 
the defendant has five lawyers. The most prominent feature 
of the trial has been the objection made by the defense, at 


| every step, to the admission of the evidence offered by the 


Commonwealth. Apparently, half the time has been con- 
sumed in argument on such objections. The Court, Judge 





Craig Biddle, has almost uniformly ruled in favor of admitting 
the testimony, including what is called the ‘‘red book,’’ a 
secret memorandum book kept by the cashier of the People’s 
Bank, John S. Hopkins. (Hopkins committed suicide at the 
time of the bank's failure.) 

Tue Legislature of Pennsylvania had voted some time | 
ago to adjourn on the 2oth of this month ;it is expected, at 
this writing, to do so. Few measures have passed finally | 
during the session, and some of these have been vetoed. 
Phere has been no provision for an increase of revenues, and | 


it is thought that the purpose is to have a special session | eoutan: often hunter. 


called. Up to this time there has been no election of United 
States Senator. 


THE policy of the German Emperor continues repressive. 
A despatch from Berlin says the entire German press is | 
greatly alarmed by the news that he intends to introduce in 
the Prussian Diet a measure creating the city of Berlin and 


| cussion, having even been considered in Parliament. 
} 


| art and music. 





its suburbs into a separate province, and largely destroying 


the present self-government of the municipality. Some of the | cians on the fact that, whereas more than 25 per cent. of 


| typhoid fever cases terminated fatally in 1886, and more than 


newspapers, however, encourage the measure. 


Tue Canadian Government has approved the suggestion 


of the United States Government for a modus vivendi on the | 


Alaskan border, to overcome the possibility of a lawless out- 
break pending a final adjustment, and the matter now awaits 
the action of the British Foreign Office. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A LAw class of forty-eight women has just been graduated 
from the New York University, New York City. Most of 
them have no idea of practicing law, the aim being simply to 
give them a practical knowledge of the laws which concern 
them, especially in the direction of the management of prop- 
erty. ‘‘In this year’s class were such women as Mrs. Wash- 
ington Roebling, vice-president of ‘Sorosis,’ and the wife 
of the famous engineer ; Mrs. Bonner, the wife of the pub- 
lisher; Mrs. McKelway, wife of the editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle ; a daughter of ex-Mayor Gilroy, a daughter of Justice 
Leonard, of the Supreme Court, a daughter of Chancellor 
MacCracken, and others.”’ 

—A historic landmark of Atlantic City is about to disap- 
pear. Congress Hall, one of the oldest hotels in the city, 
was sold by auction last week and will be torn down at once. 
When the buildings are removed the land, which is con- 


siderably below the street level, will be graded and sold as | 


cottage sites. Massachusetts avenue, on which the hotel 
faced, was the first highway built after the incorporation of 


Atlantic City in 1854, and the hotel was erected soon 
afterward. 
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» ee | 
use of mixtures of unknown composition | 
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are proposing to issue editions on the first-day of the week— 
‘*Sunday’’ papers—and the proposal has caused much dis- 


Piet: 
Balfour has announced that the Government does not intend 


| to interfere in the matter. 


—The deer outside of parks in the State of New Jersey are 
safe for five years, as the Legislature last winter passed a law 
prohibiting the hunting or killing of them for the period 
named. The fine for hunting is $100 with an additional 
penalty of $100 for each deer killed, injured; or found in pos- 


—It is stated that more than 15,000 students are enrolled 


| in the colleges and professional schools of New York City, and 


there are probably several thousand more students not regu- 
larly enrolled in schools, but who are in New York to study 
Of the enrolled students fully 5,000 come 


| from homes outside of the city. 


—A medical paper compliments the Philadelphia physi- 


20 per cent. in the years before 1890, there is now a mortality 
of scarcely more than 10 per cent. from the disease. 


—Edward Entwistle, who, it is said, when 14 years old 
held the throttle on the first trip of Stephenson's first pas- 
senger railroad engine, the Rocket, on the Manchester and 
Liverpool railroad, in 1829, has just celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday at Des Moines, lowa. 


—The Topeka Cafita/ says: ‘‘Kansas has begun to 
realize what war means. Nearly every county is represented 
at Manila, and many communities have felt the sting of death. 


Threescore of men have died of disease or been killed in 
action.’’ 


—The New England States are ahead of most other parts 
of the country in the average number of passengers in a train, 
but even on the New Haven road, dense as its traffic is, the 
average train load is little if any more than one full carload. 


—Rudyard Kipling has gone to Lakewood, N. J., where 


| he hopes that his convalescence from his recent severe sickness 


will be more rapid. ‘‘He has done no literary work, and has 


| no plans for the future.”’ 


—A large flock of wild geese, numbering somewhere about 
200, was observed near Newtown Tuesday afternoon, [11th 
inst. ] winging their way northward at a great altitude. —[New- 
town Enterprise. | 

—lIt is announced that a Life of Theodore Parker is to be 
written by John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, the distinguished 
Unitarian minister and author. 


‘‘I MAY pass off a spurious coin for a 
genuine, but sooner or later some one will 
| drop it and detect the counterfeit ring. 
| So I may palm off a counterfeit life upon 
society ; for years it may not be detected, 
| until, suddenly dropped in an unguarded 


take chances 


moment, by some misfortune or adversity, 
| the world discovers the deceit.’’ 


OF every one thousand inhabitants of 
| the globe, five-hundred-and fifty-eight live 
in Asia, two hundred and forty-two in 
Europe, one hundred and eleven in Africa, 
eighty-two in America, five in Oceanica 
| and the polar regions, and only two in 
Australia. Asia contains more than one- 
half of the total population of the earth, 
| and Europe nearly one-fourth. 
A NortH BATH milkman has, perhaps, 
the unique pasture of Maine. It is an 
| island, and when the tide is high the cows 
| have to swim for it. The animals have 
| become so accustomed to this that they 
will strike out without a moment's hesita- 
tion, and it makes a spectacle worth look- 
| ing at when the fifteen cows all plunge 





Pamphlet giving valu- 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York, owe the water and swim for their feeding 


ground. 
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_LAST TOUR TO OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON 
UNDER PEKSONAL ESCORT. 


The last six-day personally-conducted tour to 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 29. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
’ route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and car 
riage ride about Richmond will be sold at rate 
of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13 50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 
INGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 

SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar 
ranged for a five-day Personally-Conducted Tour | 
to Gettysburg, Luray, and Washington on Fifth 
month 6. A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time 
to make the tour of the wonderful caverns, and 
two days at Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of one 
of the company s experienced tourist agents. A 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will also accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, including 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommo- 
dations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer, and admis- | 
sion to the Luray Caverns, luncheon, transfer, 
and hotel accommodations at W ashington, and 
dinner going and supper returning, at Broad 
Street Station in connection with tickets from 
Trenton and points east thereof, will be sold at 
the extremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
$24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or address Geo W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 


AND WASH- 


A Postat Carp Recetves Promer ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 Couumara Avanvs, PuILa 


Tue Views OF FRIENDS. 


Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Beviers anp MessaGes. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
pp. to cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue MeertinG ror Worsuip. 
Small pamphlet. 
copies, 50 cents ; 
prices. 


By Howard M. Jenkins 
12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 


Re.icious Views or Frrenps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 


921 Arch Street, Phila. ' 


roo copies, $1.00. By mail at these | 





Tue death rate in Michigan i in 1898 was 
12.5 in each 1,000 of population. 


SWITZERLAND now has over one million 
depositors in savings banks, with an av- 
erage for each family of two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars in cash deposits." 


Mrs. TILFORD.—‘‘ It must have taken 
Daniel Webster a long time to compile the 
dictionary ; don’t you think so ?”’ 

Tilford.—‘‘ Daniel? You mean Noah, 
don’t you?’ 

Mrs. Tilford.—‘‘ Now, don't be silly. 
Noah built the ark.’ ‘__[Brooklyn Life. ] 


An ostrich can not kick backward. 
When the time has come for the bird to be 
despoiled of its feathers, its head is in- 
serted in a bag and the plucker stands be- 
hind his victim. A blow from its foot has 
vigor enough to kill a man. 


THE drought of the last few years has 
cost New South Wales an enormous 
amount of money. The flocks of the 
colony have shrunk from 66,000,000 to 
46,000,000, representing a loss of 20,000- 
ooo sheep. In addition there has been a 
loss of nearly 300,000 horses and 150,000 
cattle. ° 


No one seems to have taken the time 
and trouble to thoroughly investigate the 
early history of the honey bee in America. 
Enough is known, however, to assure us 
that it is not indigenous to the country, 
but was, in all probability, imported by the 
early colonists. —[Scientific American. } 


The lamp- “chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


_Wrie Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FOR SALE. 


Old-fashioned house, with open fire-places. Ten 
acres of land attached. Convenient to both steam 
and trolley cars. Address, P. O. Box 2603, West 
Chester, Penna. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
| close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 

and plenty of fruit. Apply to 
DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 


*,.* Communications intended for Women s 
Branch of New York Yearly Meeting may be 
addressed to me at Chappaqua, New York, care 
of Robert S. Haviland EMILy P. Yeo. 


*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee has arranged for a Conference 
to be held in the meeting-house, East 15th street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, on Seventh 
day, the 29th, at 3 p. m., to be addressed by Dr 
Lyman Abbott. 

Subject, ‘‘ The Disarmament Conference. ’ 

Harry A. HAWKINS, ta k 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, ae 

*,* Richland Friends propose holding their 
Monthly Meeting of Fourth month 28, 1899, at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., at two o’clock, p. m 

The change of hour is due to the fact that the 
trains from Philadelphia do not reach Strouds 
burg until nearly noon. 

*,.* A Conference under the care of the Phil 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
the meeting-house at Makefield, Bucks county, 
Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 30, 1899, at 
3p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Prof. F. H 
Green. Subject, ‘‘ Temperance.” 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SusANNA RICH, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Middletown, on First-day, Fourth 
month 30, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. William W. 
Birdsall is expected to address the meeting on 
the subject, ‘‘ Literature, and its Influence on 
Character.” CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Make- 
field, Pa., Seventh-day, Fourth-month 22, at 
10.30 a. m. 

All interested Friends are cordially invited. 
IsABEL L. WORTHINGTON, } Clerks 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, Pr 

*,* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held in the Friends’ meeting-house at New 
Garden, Pa., on Seventh-day , Fourth month 22, 
commencing at 10o'clock a.m. All interested 
are invited to be present. 

Horace L. DiLwortH, 
ELLEN P. Way, 

*,* The following ccompose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 


\ Clerks. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Fourth month : 

23. Fawn Grove, Md. 

30. Sandy Spring, Md. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 

*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at 
tend meetings as follows : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
30. Fairhill, 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


3.30 p. m. 
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IS AN : 
Economical | 
Food. 


When served as a Break- 
fast Mush it costs less than one cent for 
each person. It is not steam-cooked, 
therefore it retains the rich, 


Nut-like Flavor 
of Wheat 


in its natural condi- 
tion. It has none of 
the coarse, gritty taste 
of cracked or rolled 
wheat. 


If your grocer does not keep it, sond us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 


There is but one Wheatlet; 
avoid the “just as good.” 
Booklet mailed free. 


Made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport,N.Y. @ 


CACREAS avawnvaval: 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAURERURUAUAUAVAVAVAEAUS | 





18 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


'S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’ a. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Dinner Pail 


is a little 8-page monthly, published by “ Silent 
Workers,”’ an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of helpful educational work they 
are doing for the world. Character-building is 
their aim; ‘‘ Others’’ is their motto. Annual 
subscription 25 cents; stamps will do. Can 
you spare this much for ‘others,’’ or send 
postal for sample copy. Address ‘Silent 
W orkers,’’ 934-936 Harrison street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., A. 

‘The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friends 
make it,"’ writes an interested Friend. 





Honey should never be heated to the 
boiling point. It destroys the flavor. 


Ir is estimated by the American Agri- 
culturist that there are 75,000,000 horses 
in the world, Europe being credited with 
38,000,000, North America with 17,- 
000,000, and Asia with 9,000,000. The 
mules and asses in the world are said to 
number 9,000,000. 


THE decline in the Irish linen trade is 
serious, andis giving much anxiety in the 
North of Ireland, particularly in Belfast, 
its principal seat. The trade is passing 
away to Germany and Austria, and is mak- 
ing considerable progress in Mexico. 


‘* How do you manage to find your way 
across the ocean ?’’ said a lady to the sea 
captain. ‘‘Why, by the compass. The 
needle always points to the north.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
I know. But what if you wish to go 
south ? ’’—[Tit-Bits. ] 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S recipe for being 
miserable is as follows: ‘* Think about 
yourself, about what you want, what re- 
spect people ought to pay to you. In 
other words, center all your thoughts on 
self, and you will have abundance of 
misery."’ 


A SHARK’S egg is one of the oddest 
looking things imaginable. It is unpro- 
vided with shell, but the contents are pro- 
tected by athick, leathery covering almost 
as elastic as india rubber. The average 
size is 2 inches by 2% inches, and the 
color is almost pure black. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortu Eveventn Srreet, 
Philadelphia. 


736 apis Garden St., 
) 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S, MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORT E, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
T oe Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


JOSEPH Ts FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

{623 Walnut Street, ra 
i Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets ont Lace Curtains 


a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


OFFICES: 





John C. Hancock & Co, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND G O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ © variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive 


0ods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 


et St., Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


ARALAAALAAALAAAAAALALALLALLALY 


4 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 


speediest service. 


car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 


73/ 


children. 2% 


days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Provident Life ana a Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, nena ee RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are ke from the assets of the Compan 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- den T. wiST At BROWN; AE pee and canny, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of insurance Departmen hee Th ASHBR Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE re IR A ms D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
« TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
a DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR*REAL ESTATE. 





President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’ y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’ y- A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas wM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Witisam H. Jenks, 
pen A Geerce Tucker BispHam, 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Writram H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemperton S. Hutc HINSON, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
. Brown, Jr 


Henry TATNALL, 

Isaac H. Croruier, 

Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND (CHESTNUT STREETS 





~ OUR 
Pasteur ec vaderichers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Mailed to any address for 60 Cents. 


H. C, BODEN & CO,, anutacturing 
S. E Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


ny 


Canna Lilies AAP sved 


The most gorgeous a, 6s >) 
flowers for garden Xv" 
and lawn. Plant in ad We 
a. for immediate bloom, 
set out when ground is warm. 
Bears splendid clusters of lily-like \\iZ, 
flowers and elegant foliage. 
4 for 25 Cents 
Incteding DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


darkest and richest crimson 
Canna, and 


1 Geld Rage 
1 Rich Variegated, 
ive roots, sure to bloom, 


New Floral Guide 
pages, tells about 400 other Choice cara" 


CONARD & JONES C0., West é + Pa. 


Publishers, Booksellers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, 
Artists’ Masiiels, 


erature a specialty. Also eexitiiee - 
relating to the Kindergarten and § 
, School. 


) Friends’ Book Silesian ’ 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Stationers, ¥ 


and Printers, ¥ 


6% GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
Strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Reai Estate Brokers, 


No. 7if WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Joszrn Wenster, Wm. 
President. 


Neb 
EBSTER, 
Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 
Washable Dress Goods 


Fine French Batiste : in the latest styles 
and colorings ; some very handsome and 
exclusive designs, 

at 12% cents a yard 

Printed dimities: over a hundred pat- 
terns of the finest cloth and the choicest 
printing of this very popular fabric ; new 
and exclusive designs, in light and dark 
effects, 


Interest allowed on 


at 15 cents a yard 
French Percale : considered very hand- 
some for women’s shirt waists and men's 
shirts, in plaids, stripes, and neat figures, 
in pink, blue, lavender, and all the new 
effects. Regular price 25 cents, 
at 18 cents a yard 
French Organdies: a complete range 
of styles and colorings in the finest 


grades of this desirable summer fabric; 


many exclusive designs in richly colored 
blossoms, sprays, vines, and stripes—a 
rare exhibition of artistic printing— 
at 25 cents a yard 

Royal Broche, a fine satin finished, im- 
ported cloth, with brocade figures in new 
blue, pink, lavender, and gray, well adap- 
ted for women’s shirt waists. Imported 
to sell for 50 cents, but 

now 30 cents a yard 


Samples sent upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





